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. ie us understand, once for all,’’ said Huxley in his 

Romanes Lecture, ‘‘that the ethical progress of so- 
ciety depends, not on imitating the cosmic process, still less 
in running away from it, but in combating it.’ The 
critics seized upon this statement and others of like im- 
plication, and charged the veteran evolutionist with incon- 
sistency. What, they asked, is the cosmic process but 
evolution under another name? Are we then to under- 
stand that the ethical process is independent of and 
antagonistic to evolution? If so, he whom we have re- 
garded as the champion of naturalism, leader of the forces 
of science against the ancient strongholds of dogmatic 
authority,—even he proves false to his trust. That same 
Huxley who has taught us that man, with all his powers 
and all his ideals, is but the flower of a natural process 
of development, now sides with the clerics and the uni- 
versity dons. Hear how, in his declining years, he 
preaches from the pulpit of Oxford: 

The cosmic process born with us and, to a large extent, necessary for 
our maintenance, is the outcome of millions of years of severe training, 
and it would be folly to imagine that a few centuries will suffice to sub- 
due its masterfulness to purely ethical ends. Ethical nature may count 
upon having to reckon with a tenacious and powerful enemy as long as 
the world lasts. 





*An address to the Moral Education League, February, 1911. 
***Collected Essays,’’ Vol. IX, p. 83. 
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Thus, as Mr. Leonard Huxley says in his admirable life 
of his father: ‘‘Some jumped to the conclusion that 
Huxley was offering a general recantation of evolution, 
others that he had discarded his former theories of ethics. 
On the one hand, he was branded as a deserter from free 
thought; on the other, hailed almost as a convert to 
orthodoxy.’ Even those who realized that the cardinal 
feature of Huxley’s thought was that the ethical process 
was differentiated within the cosmic process found in his 
doctrine a cause for stumbling. If the ethical process is 
part of, and therefore one with, the cosmic process, how 
can it possibly be said to combat it? How can the differ- 
entiated part be in antagonism to the whole of which it 
is thus admittedly a part? If the house of evolution be 
divided against itself, shall it not swiftly fall? In reply 
to this Huxley, writing to Professor Seth, says: 


I really have been unable to understand what my critics have been 
dreaming of when they raise the objection that the ethical process, being 
part of the cosmic process, cannot be opposed to it. They might as well 
say that artifice does not oppose nature, because it is part of nature in 
the broadest sense.* 


In another letter, written to Mr. Common, Huxley suc- 
cinctly summarized his position: 


These are two very different questions which people fail to discriminate. 
One is whether evolution accounts for morality, the other whether the prin- 
ciple of evolution in general can be adopted as an ethical principle. The 
first, of course, I advocate, and have constantly insisted upon. The sec- 
ond I deny, and reject all so-called evolutional ethics based upon it.‘ 


On the former of these two questions I have here and 
now but little to say,—and that little merely with a view 
to render the position clear. When Huxley said that 
evolution accounts for morality, he gave expression to 
his belief that the ethical process is one with and part 
of the cosmic process. From the standpoint of empirical 
science,—of which Huxley was the untiring advocate,— 








*<‘Tife and Letters,’’ Vol. II, pp. 352, 353. 
°<<Life and Letters,’’ p. 358. ‘ Ibid., p. 360. 




















THE GARDEN OF ETHICS. 379 
evolution does not ‘explain’ either the one or the other. 
‘“‘It is very desirable to remember,’’ he says, ‘‘that evo- 
lution is not an explanation of the cosmic process, but 
merely a generalized statement of the methods and results 
of that process.’ It may appear at first sight that there 
was some inconsistency in Huxley’s thought or expres- 
sion. It does certainly seem as if he says that evolution 
accounts for that of which it can afford no explanation. 
The apparent inconsistency arises however from the use 
of such words or phrases as ‘explain’ and ‘account for’ 
with two different connotations; first, when they are used 
in the universe of discourse of science; secondly, when 
they are employed in philosophical or ontological discus- 
sions. The man of science accounts for the fall of a 
stone to the earth in terms of the formula of universal 
gravitation; he explains the formation of hoar-frost as 
an example of ecrystalization; and it is in this sense that 
Huxley would account for the facts of morality as falling 
within the concept of evolution. If the philosopher pro- 
tests that such a mode of accounting for the facts affords 
no true explanation, since it gives no answer to the ques- 
tion, why the facts and processes are what we find 
them to be,—he finds that Huxley is in full agreement 
with him. In that sense of the term, ‘‘it is very desirable 
to remember that evolution is not an explanation of the 
cosmic process, but merely a generalized statement of 
the methods and results of that process.’’ In that sense 
of the term, Huxley frankly confessed that he had no 
explanation to offer, and therefore labeled himself ag- 
nostic. 

Contenting myself for the present with this passing al- 
lusion to the first of the two very different questions 
which in Huxley’s opinion people fail to discriminate, I 
turn to the second question,—whether the principle of 
evolution in general can be adopted as an ethical prin- 
ciple. His answer was an emphatic negative. He went 
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so far as to say that he rejected all so-called evolutional 
ethics based upon the premises of an affirmative answer. 
He said: 


I hear much of the ‘ethics of evolution.’ I apprehend that, in the 
broadest sense of the word ‘evolution,’ there neither is, nor can be, any 
such thing. The notion thatthe doctrine of evolution can furnish a founda- 
tion for morals seems to me to be an illusion which has arisen from the 
unfortunate ambiguity of the term ‘fittest’ in the formula, ‘survival of 
the fittest.’ We commonly use ‘fittest’ in a good sense, with an under- 
stood connotation of ‘best’; and ‘best’ we are apt to take in its ethical 
sense. But the ‘fittest’ which survives in the struggle for existence may 
be, and often is, the ethically worst.’ 


Followers and disciples of Herbert Spencer were 
naturally up in arms. Had not their leader and master 
founded his ethical doctrine on a very different concep- 
tion,—a conception more fully in accord with the cardinal 
principle of continuity in progressive development? 
What could Huxley mean by this repudiation of the 
ethics of evolution? If the notion that the doctrine of 
evolution can furnish a foundation for morals be, in ac- 
cordance with Huxley’s assertion, false, where can we 
find.—where indeed can we even seek,—a foundation 
firmly: imbedded in the natural order of events? 

I cannot but think that Huxley’s dictum, as it stands 
in the extract I have quoted, is open to such criticism. 
None the less, I believe that it is rather in the mode of 
expression than in his underlying thought that Huxley 
was apparently inconsistent,—was seemingly false to the 
principles which he had advocated for so many strenuous 
years. Had Huxley substituted for the word ‘evolution’ 
the phrase ‘natural selection,’ there would have been far 
less valid ground for adverse criticism. I for one should 
be prepared to agree that the doctrine of natural selection 
does not furnish a foundation for the adequate interpre- 
tation of the ethical process. That this was what Huxley 
had in mind seems to be shown by the reference to the 
‘survival of the fittest’ in the concluding part of his 
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THE GARDEN OF ETHICS. 381 
sentence. If we can accept this view, we reduce, in some 
degree at least, the apparent paradox of the antagonism 
of the two processes. A measure of paradox still remains. 
To its discussion Huxley devoted the Prolegomena to 
the ninth volume of his Collected Essays. Here he en- 
deavored to remove ‘‘that which,’’ as he says, ‘‘seems 
to have proved a stumbling block to many,—namely, the 
apparent paradox that ethical nature, while born of cos- 
mic nature, is necessarily at enmity with its parent. Un- 
less,’’? he adds, ‘‘the arguments set forth in the Pro- 
legomena, in the simplest language at my command, have 
some flaw which I am unable to discern, this seeming 
paradox is a truth, as great as it is plain, the recognition 
of which is fundamental for the ethical philosopher.’” 

Of the state of nature the very essence is impermanence. 
That which endures is the process of which the cosmos is 
the product. As the expression of a fixed order, every 
stage of which is the effect of causes operating according 
to definite rules, the conception of evolution excludes that 
of chance. Scientific knowledge tends, with constantly 
increasing emphasis, to establish the belief that not merely 
the world of plants, but that of animals; not merely 
living things, but the whole fabric of the earth; not 
merely our planet, but the whole solar system; not 
merely our star with its satellites, but the millions of 
similar bodies which are seattered through boundless 
space, bear witness to the rational order which, underlying 
the flow of energy, pervades the cosmos. With none of 
these, however, has Huxley anything to do in the 
Prolegomena, except with that phase of the cosmic pro- 
cess exhibited by the forms of life which tenant the 
earth. Therein we see three great groups of facts; the 
facts of variation; the facts of overproduction, more 
young being brought into existence than can possibly reach 
maturity in a world already fully stocked; the facts of 
the struggle for existence involving elimination of the ill- 


7*<(ollected Essays,’’ Vol. IX, Preface, }. viii. 
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adapted and consequent survival of the fittest. Looking 
out over the downs from the windows of his Eastbourne 
house, Huxley saw a state of nature which was the out- 
come of this phase of the cosmic process. 

But turning his eyes towards the carefully cultivated 
plot of ground within his garden wall, Huxley saw not 
the product of natural selection through the elimination 
of the ill-adapted, but the outcome of deliberate choice 
and intelligent forethought. Trees, shrubs, and herbs, 
many of them appertaining to the state of nature in 
remote parts of the globe, abounded and flourished. Veg- 
etables, fruits, and flowers were produced, of kinds which 
would never have existed except under conditions that 
obtain in the garden,—which would soon cease to exist if 
man relaxed his watchful care for their preservation. The 
state of art or artifice in the garden is only maintained 
on this condition,—that the state of nature shall be pre- 
vented from again encroaching upon and holding sway 
over the cultivated plot won from it by human toil guided 
by human forethought. For not only is the state of 
nature hostile to the state of art in the garden; but the 
principle of the horticultural process, by which the latter 
is created and maintained, is antithetic to that of the 
cosmie process. The garden and its products are the em- 
bediment in concrete form of the ideals of man the 
gardener; he shapes them to his will so far as the ma- 
terials open to his far-ranging choice permit; and only 
by holding at bay the forces of nature which tend to 
mar or destroy them can he hope to preserve the fruits 
or flowers which are the expression of his ideals of utility 
or beauty. 

Such in outline is the parable of the garden with which 
the Prolegomena to Huxley’s volume on ‘‘ Evolution and 
Ethies’’ opens. I have been forced to mingle some of 
my own brass with the bright silver of the master’s style. 
I have also borrowed from Huxley’s thought the title of 
this address. The garden of ethics is the plot of culti- 
vated ground in which, as members of this league, you 
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labor; and the point on which I desire to lay stress is 
that the garden of ethics is a place wherein ideals are 
nurtured until they blossom and, if it may be, bring forth 
fruit to perfection. 

Before passing on, however, to interpret the parable of 
the garden in some of its ethical applications, I must 
draw attention to an important difference between the 
natural selection which obtains in the organic phase of 
the cosmic process and the conscious selection which in 
large measure determines human progress, in horticulture 
and in ethies. ‘‘The endless varieties of cultivated flowers, 
fruits, roots, tubers, and bulbs,’’ said Huxley, ‘‘are not 
the products of selection by means of the struggle for 
existence, but of direct selection, in view of an ideal of 
utility or beauty.’’* The distinction is here rather hinted 
than explicitly set forth. Let me try in a few words 
to render it somewhat clearer to our thought. Speaking 
of the logical and biological outcome of the struggle 
for existence, Professor Poulton® has emphasized the 
fact that ‘‘the process is of course selection by and 
through elimination.’’ Here elimination implies the ab- 
sence of any truly selective choice, and the presence of 
a mechanical or quasi-mechanical means by which the ill- 
adapted to the conditions of life are weeded out. Elim- 
ination begins at the bottom of the seale of variants and 
works progressively upwards. The first to go are those 
which are hopelessly ill-adapted; then those which, though 
not so ill-adapted, are yet not sufficiently well adapted to 
compete with their betters; and so onward up the scale 
until only the few eminently fit variants survive to mate 
with other survivors and thus continue a well-adapted 
race. It is otherwise with conscious selection. It begins 
at the top of the scale of variants. There is real choice; 
a deliberate and purposeful picking out of those vari- 
ants which most closely accord with an ideal framed 


***Collected Essays,’’ Vol. IX, p. 15. 
***Essays on Evolution,’’ p. 105. 
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in the mind of the selector. In the garden of ethies 
this is the process by which the highest results are 
achieved. 

There is a sense, however, and a quite true and valid 
sense, in which it may be said that the selection of ideals 
involves the elimination, or at any rate the rejection, of 
other ideals. But the word elimination here carries a 
meaning different from that which natural elimination in 
the organic struggle for existence carries. For this elim- 
ination means conscious and purposeful rejection. We 
choose to eliminate because the rejected ideal does not 
satisfactorily meet the requirements of the case. We 
exercise positive choice at one end of the scale, negative 
choice at the other end. Still there are undoubtedly 
analogies between the two processes. Here is a plot of 
ground to be won from nature and to be converted into a 
garden. Before a sod of earth has been turned, the 
fortunate possessor surrenders himself to the pleasant 
task of planning and scheming. Perhaps he has long 
cherished the hope that some day he might have this op- 
portunity of carrying out certain ideas which have gradu- 
ally been taking shape in his mind. But from what a 
vast number of other ideas these are the selected few! In 
how many varied ways have these been grouped and re- 
grouped! He could not count the number of garden plans 
which have been formed, entertained for a while, and 
then rejected,—or perhaps, rather, modified and _ re- 
fashioned. Within the specific type of horticultural 
scheme there have been diverse variations; through the 
fecundity of thought, many more variants have been 
mentally begotten than could possibly remain existent, now 
at last to be carried into execution; has there not been a 
struggle for existence among them as the outcome of which 
some survive just because they were the fittest to prevail? 
And is not all this equally true of the ethical process,— 
of the development of a plan of life-conduct in its social 
relationships? Surely our prevalent ideals—the prevalent 
ideals of each one of us individually—are those which 
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have won their way to dominance through much compe- 
tition and many inward struggles. 

If then, alike in the development of horticultural and 
of ethical ideals, and in the evolution of organic species, 
there is variation, there is overproduction, there is strug- 
gle for existence, there is survival; wherein lies the jus- 
tification for regarding the ethical process as different 
in principle, and antagonistic in result, to the cosmic pro- 
cess which prevails outside the garden wall? Different 
in principle, I take it, because the surviving ideal gets 
its value and sanction in relation to a conscious end or 
purpose within which it is a contributory factor. Dif- 
ferent in principle, in short, because, where there is in- 
telligent choice, certain conditions, which we name mental, 
are present, whereas these conditions are absent in organic 
evolution as such, just as certain other conditions which 
are present in organic evolution, are absent in the inor- 
ganic world. And antagonistic in result, because as mat- 
ter of fact and common observation the garden products 
can only hold their own under the protective influence of 
intelligent care. If vigilant supervision be not constantly 
exercised,—if seeds from the flourishing representatives 
of the surrounding state of nature be not excluded, or 
if the products of those which do find entrance be not 
speedily destroyed,—weeds will spring up and choke the 
more delicate flowers imported and planted with so much 
care; weeds all the ranker in growth from the richness 
of the soil which has been artificially prepared. Sooner 
or later our garden will revert to a state of nature, dif- 
fering indeed from that outside the broken wall, since 
the effects of new conditions once introduced can never 
be entirely effaced. 

I have suggested that the purchaser of the garden plot 
has already, before he enters into possession, framed 
horticultural ideals. But so far, it is a garden in posse, 
not yet a garden in esse. It is the garden he would like 
to make and to have for his own; but all that he has as 
yet secured is the opportunity of carrying his plans into 
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execution. This is a step towards the realization of his 
ideals. But he is unusually fortunate if he does not meet 
with many: hampering conditions. The space at his com- 
mand, which is all that circumstances permitted him to 
acquire, is a good deal less than that of his ideal garden. 
The soil is poor and refractory and he cannot afford 
to spend much money upon it. The contour of the ground 
does not well suit his purpose. The prevalent slopes give 
a northerly exposure. Climatic conditions leave much to 
be desired. He can only mould nature to his will within 
certain limits. If he be a practical man and not only a 
dreamer of garden day-dreams, he will carefully ascertain 
these limits and adapt the scheme which he proposes to 
put into execution to the actual circumstances presented 
in the concrete case. There is thus not only a selection 
of the contributory factors which shall be incorporated 
in the ideal construction of his thought, not only a selection 
of this ideal garden from among other such because it 
is the fittest to survive in the total environment of his 
mind and character; there is a further selection when it 
comes to the practical issue of putting his plans into 
execution,—a selection of the ideal garden which under 
the given circumstances can be embodied in concrete form 
on the, plot of ground he has acquired. Here and now 
it is impossible to lay out and stock the garden of his 
fancy. He has to modify and refashion his ideal con- 
struction in accordance with conditions which he is in- 
capable of altering,—the actual garden he can show to 
his neighbors and friends in the embodiment of the ideal 
that has survived those stern conditions which, in this 
and in all cases, nature imposes. 

Let us now consider briefly another and somewhat dif- 
ferent case. We have supposed that our horticultural 
friend is to be owner of his garden plot. He has, there- 
fore, a perfectly free hand to do what he will with 
his own as best he may under the circumstances. But 
take the case of a corporate body that has acquired a 
considerable area of land which is to be converted into 
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a public garden. A committee of management has been 
selected and appointed, presumably (if the presumption 
be not extravagant) because they have some knowledge 
of such matters and some ideas concerning the manner 
in which a public garden should be planned and planted. 
Our horticultural friend is a member of the committee. 
He is filled with new hopes. Now with a larger area, with 
better soil, under conditions much more favorable, and 
backed by funds from a corporate purse, he sees before 
him a better opportunity of realizing some of his cher- 
ished ideals, one more rich in promise of fulfillment. But 
he is only one member of the committee. Other members 
have quite different notions as to what ought to be done. 
A preliminary meeting discloses the fact that there is 
nothing approaching to a consensus of opinion as to what 
form the garden should take and what the chief aim of the 
committee should be. Indeed the most noteworthy out- 
come of the preliminary discussion is the record, in the 
minutes, of a great number of suggestions very diverse 
in character. Then follows, in subsequent meetings, a 
struggle for supremacy among many varying ideals with 
the ultimate prevalence of the fittest. We must be care- 
ful to note, however, in this connection, the exact 
connotation of ‘the fittest.’ It is the fittest to prevail, 
or in brief that which does prevail, under the conditions 
of the committee’s deliberations, including much _ per- 
suasive advocacy, on the one hand, and, on the other hand, 
some stubborn refusal to yield to such advocacy. Not 
improbably the garden plan which is finally accepted, per- 
haps by a majority vote, is not that which any single 
member regards as ideally the best among the practicable 
schemes. It is, in greater or less measure, a compromise; 
and in saying that it is a compromise one means that it 
is that outcome of mutual concession which the majority 
of the committee consents to accept. And so the public 
garden is laid out and planted. It is the embodiment of 
the committee’s ideal. It is the ideal which has survived 
in the struggle for existence of ideals in the minds of 
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individual men; it is the ideal which has survived as a 
practicable scheme under the conditions imposed by 
nature; it is the ideal which has survived in the give 
and take of social discussion; it is an ideal, the embodi- 
ment of which in the public garden can only be main- 
tained by a staff of gardeners who, under skilled di- 
rection, keep wild nature at bay. 

Such a garden, embodying ideals framed and surviving 
under somewhat analogous conditions, is the garden of 
ethics. All of us who have at heart the furtherance of 
moral education are members of such a committee. Each 
of us has an ideal of how the garden should be laid out 
and developed. For each of us some moral flowers or 
fruits appear more worthy of cultivation than others. We 
have all to realize that what we would do must inevitably 
be limited to what we can do under circumstances which 
are in some measure beyond our control. Any scheme 
of moral instruction which we propose must be in some 
degree a compromise which is accepted in order to secure 
joint and corporate action. But in our ease the whole 
matter is complicated by the fact that, in the garden of 
ethics, the plants and shrubs have, or gradually acquire, 
their own ideals of what the garden should be and of 
their relations to each other. They are not merely more 
or less plastic material in the hands of the committee and 
the gardeners; they are, or may become, consenting 
parties to the development of the ethical scheme. 

If we regard the flowering plants, the fruit trees, the 
‘vegetables,’ and the ornamental shrubs, as embodiments 
of horticultural ideals, as products of artifice in contra- 
distinction to products of nature, as the fittest to survive 
in relation to our conceptions of beauty and utility, 
though they would be swiftly eliminated in the environ- 
ment of a state of nature,—if in brief we regard them 
as due to intelligent choice and preserved only by keeping 
nature at bay; we must none the less remember that 
from nature they are sprung and that thence come all 
the characters which the horticulturalist has selected with 
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so much skill and patience. So too in the garden of 
ethics. That garden may contain moral products which 
nowhere outside the garden wall acquire the forms and 
proportions which evoke our approbation, but it contains 
no products whose origins may not be traced to the com- 
mon ground of human nature. Moral ideals are no doubt 
highly differentiated products of psychological process, 
but within that process they have their natural genesis, 
no matter what the methods and conditions of their selec- 
tion and survival may have been. They are products of 
evolution even though they come into conflict with other 
products of the cosmic process. 

I suppose that in following up the parable we may 
look upon developing men and women as the analogues 
of cultivated plants, and their moral ideals and activities 
as corresponding to the flowers and fruit the gardener 
seeks to bring to fuller perfection. What we wish to 
develop is moral quality as ingrained in the character of 
the race. But is it open to us here, in the garden of 
ethics, where human beings are the plants, to adopt the 
methods of the horticulturalist or the like methods of 
the cattle breeder? Can we deliberately select for sur- 
vival those human plants which produce the most beau- 
tiful moral flowers or ethical fruit of the highest social 
value, and of set purpose fling on the dunghill the worser 
variants which fail to meet with our approbation? Can 
we steadily and persistently, generation after generation, 
breed from the better moral stock and exclude from our 
garden the inferior seedlings? Obviously, with our ex- 
isting ethical ideals, what we can do on such lines as these 
is a negligiblé quantity. It is not practically open to us 
to improve the moral stock in this way. Our task is thus 
rendered much more difficult than that of the horticul- 
turalist or the cattle breeder. But we must take it as 
we find it. Of course it is possible that the moral char- 
acter, raised to a higher level by education and training 
in one generation, may be transmitted through heredity 
to the next generation. I doubt it; but into the vexed 
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question of the inheritance of acquired characters I ean- 
not enter at length. Huxley himself said: 


There can be no doubt that vast changes have taken place in English 
civilization since the reign of the Tudors. But I am not aware of a par- 
ticle of evidence in favor of the conclusion that this evolutionary process 
has been accompanied by any modification of the physical, or the mental 
characters of the men who have been the subjects of it. I have not met 
with any grounds for suspecting that the average Englishmen of to-day 
are sensibly different from those that Shakspere knew and drew. We 
look into his magie mirror of the Elizabethan age, and behold, nowise 
darkly, the presentment of ourselves." 


One may perhaps go a step further and say that the 
average English baby over whom the mother croons to- 
day is morally and intellectually no better endowed in 
hereditary character than the infant who lay in his 
mother’s lap in early Plantagenet times. 

In each case the child may be regarded as a bundle of 
inherited potentialities. But we must remember that 
potentialities can only be realized as actualities under ap- 
propriate conditions. The aim of moral training and edu- 
cation is to afford the best opportunities for the develop- 
ment of the child-plants for whom we hold ourselves 
socially responsible,—to provide an environment under 
whose stimulating influence every worthy potentiality shall 
blossom into the realized flowers of the ethical life, while 
the immoral and unsociak, tendencies, which all of us in- 
herit, shall remain in abeyance. As Buckle long ago 
urged, social evolution is a progressive development of 
opportunity. Opportunity is part of the atmosphere of 
social life. Moral respiration depends on two factors: the 
ethical lung-power which is, in a sense, inherited: and 
the air which is the breath of moral life. Both factors 
have to be brought into relation. Even if the conditions 
for the improvement of the hereditary lung-power be 
beyond our control, we may none the less afford the con- 
ditions for higher ethical vitality by controlling the moral 
atmosphere. To contribute to this higher ethical vitality 
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(for which there surely should be greater opportunity 
to-day than there was in the times of Tudor or Planta- 
genet), is the central aim of the Moral Education League. 
That is part of its work in the garden of ethics. But do 
we always bear in mind how important, nay essential, 
it is that we should clearly understand the nature of the 
organism for whom we seek to enrich the environing at- 
mosphere? 

I spoke of the child as a bundle of inherited poten- 
tialities. Let us endeavor to give to this rather vague 
phrase a little fuller and somewhat less indefinite expres- 
sion. In the first place, the child inherits tendencies to 
respond or behave in certain given ways under certain 
given circumstances, and thus to gain experience, first, 
of these circumstances as presented in some specific situ- 
ation, secondly, of its own behavior in this situation, and, 
thirdly, of sundry emotional accompaniments. In the 
second place, the child inherits a capacity of profiting 
by experience and of modifying his behavior in ac- 
cordance with what he has learnt and is daily learning 
concerning the nature and meaning of the world around 
him and the actions of his neighbors. Now both of these 
depend upon innate tendencies; but the behavior which 
logically falls under the former category is relatively in- 
dependent of any previous experience, while that which 
logically falls under the latter category is partly de- 
pendent on previous experience. On the one hand, there 
is the unlearnt behavior which comes by nature; on the 
other hand, there is the acquired modification of behavior 
which comes through training and education. There are 
unquestionably innate tendencies to do certain things in 
special ways in given situations and thus to gain par- 
ticular kinds of experience with their pleasurable or un- 
pleasant accompaniments in feeling; but there are also 
unquestionably innate tendencies which guide and partly 
determine the direction taken during the process of learn- 
ing. The outcome of nurture is itself in large measure 
dependent on nature. None the less the distinction be- 
Vol. XXI.—No. 4. 26 
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tween nature and nurture as codperating factors in the 
mental and active life of the child is valid and helpful. 

A further distinction may profitably be drawn. It is 
one that is familiar to psychologists, but one which the 
ethical teacher too often fails to realize, although it is 
for him of much importance. Not only does the child 
inherit the capacity of profiting by experience in a naive 
and simple animal fashion, he also inherits the ability 
to reflect upon both the processes and the products of his 
experience, to frame ideal constructions in terms of which 
they may be interpreted, to shape his behavior and guide 
his actions not only in accordance with the direct ex- 
perience of the moment, tinged with pleasure or pain, but 
in relation to the wider significance of his conduct, en- 
riched with a higher order of satisfaction or of regret. 
It is here, in this more highly developed region of mental 
life and activity, where behavior rises to rational conduct, 
where naive experience is supplemented by knowledge, 
where emotion is in close alliance with sentiment,—it is 
here that ethical ideals come into being, it is here that 
moral education becomes possible. 

Now, paradoxical as it may sound, it is just because here 
only does moral education become possible that the ethical 
teacher is apt to be inadequately prepared for his task, 
at any rate in so far as he confines his attention to the 
products and processes of this stage of mental develop- 
ment. He starts on his study of child-nature (and such 
measure of psychology as this may involve) at too high 
a level,—at the level of the rational and moral being. He 
takes, we may assume, abundant pains to grasp the nature 
of ethical problems, and the methods of their interpre- 
tation, more especially in their intellectual aspect; and, 
with the help, let us say, of Messrs. Welton and Bland- 
ford’s ‘‘Moral Training Through School Discipline,’’ he 
makes an honest and not altogether unsuccessful attempt 
to apply the results of his study in the training of the 
young. But of the underlying foundations of the organic 
-and mental life at lower levels of development he is,— 
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I will not say wholly ignorant, but I think I may say, 
almost entirely dependent on popular tradition, vaguely 
formulated and uncritically accepted. This is not by any 
means altogether his fault. The books to which he turns 
for guidance, themselves start at the moral and intel- 
lectual level and have little to say concerning sub-moral 
development. Even the psychologists too often fail to 
give him the kind of treatment which is suited to his 
special needs. For, in the terms of our parable, those who 
would do effective work in the garden of ethics should 
learn not to confine their attention only to the moral blos- 
som and fruit which are the final outcome of a long and 
continuous process, but should have a sound and sufficient 
knowledge of the organic structure and mode of develop- 
ment of the whole plant. Their chief difficulty is to know 
where to obtain reliable information afforded in terms not 
too technical, and presented in such a form as may stimu- 
late interest and lead them to feel that they are getting 
real help in view of their own work. 

To this end I would direct their attention to Mr. W. 
McDougall’s ‘‘ Introduction to Social Psychology.’’ I have 
the misfortune to differ from Mr. McDougall in his doc- 
trine of instinct,—but this is a subsidiary matter. His 
book is, in my opinion, one of quite exceptional interest 
and value. Instead of taking at the outset the high-level 
route and regarding our noble selves as through and 
through rational, save for occasional lapses, he contends: 


Mankind is only a little bit reasonable and to a great extent very unin- 
telligently moved in quite unreasonable ways. ... The truth is that men 
are moved by a variety of impulses whose nature has been determined 
through long ages of the evolutionary process without reference to the 
life of men in civilized societies; and the psychological problem we have 
to solve is, How can we account for the fact that men so moved ever 
come to act as they ought, or morally and reasonably? ™ 


The first thing we have to do is to dig down to the 
roots of human behavior that we may understand the 
nature of the primary innate tendencies. There are es- 
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sentially tendencies to behave in certain ways in certain 
circumstances and, as Mr. McDougall urges, to experience 
at the same time certain emotional accompaniments. Here 
we have the genesis of experience in its three-fold aspect— 
cognition, affective tone, and activity. Here we have the 
primal source of all organic and mental energy. From 
these innate tendencies,—using this phrase in the broad- 
est sense and quite irrespective of the period of life at 
which they are manifested,—the whole of our mental life 
and conduct is elaborated by a process of continuous dif- 
ferentiation. I do not propose to follow Mr. McDougall 
in his suggestive treatment and in his difficult task of 
analysis, in the course of which he throws much light on 
the sub-moral and sub-rational foundations of moral con- 
duct. No doubt, some will say that they did not need to 
be told that the child has innate tendencies,—tendencies, 
for example, both to imitation and its opposite, contra- 
imitation; tendencies to be domineering and self-assertive 
in one life situation, and subservient and submissive in 
another, to exhibit the germs of tender emotion, on the 
one hand, and of anger or resentment, on the other. But 
I conceive that they do need to learn how these and other 
traits of human nature have their origin, how they are 
related within an evolutional and developmental scheme, 
how they form a woven web of relatively unreasoned be- 
havior, and how they are progressively touched to the 
finer moral issues. 

If once we realize how large a proportion of human 
behavior, and a fortiori of child behavior, is of the 
relatively unreasoned order, we shall appreciate the im- 
portance of moral training as the natural and essential 
preparation for moral education. By moral training,—in 
which phrase I use the adjective in a proleptic sense, 
I mean the establishment of right social habits and thus 
the development of what Messrs. Welton and Blandford 
term general habitudes,—as part and parcel of the cus- 
tom and tradition of civilized human folk. A very large 
proportion of our own behavior, and a still larger pro- 
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portion of that of children, is carried out just because, 
in our customary surroundings, non-rational, or what is 
technically termed perceptual experience has taught us 
that the results are satisfactory and pleasant. We come 
to act in this way or that simply because we feel like 
doing so, just as we eat our breakfast because, with eggs 
and bacon in front of us and a knife and fork at hand, 
we feel like satisfying a healthy appetite. Of course, if 
some one asks why we eat, we may indicate the significance 
of our act in relation to nutritive processes; or may 
even rise to a more exalted rational level and explain 
that physiology has taught us to realize that a due bal- 
ance must be maintained between katabolism and ana- 
bolism, and that only by the absorption of nutriment in 
due amount, can the waste of the tissues be repaired. 
Now the rational justification and the physiological sanc- 
tions of breakfasting, important as no doubt they are, 
may I think be regarded as supplementary to the much 
less reasonable, but not less serviceable, mental attitude 
when one eats for no better reason than that one has an 
inclination to do so. I am well aware that eating is a 
natural process founded on a very obvious innate 
tendency, whereas social behavior, as the outcome of 
moral training, involves much modification and elaboration 
of diverse natural propensities. But take that pretty 
complex product of school life which we speak of as ‘play- 
ing the game.’ Does not the boy learn to play the game, 
and to feel like playing the game, in large measure,—I do 
not say entirely, but in large measure,—under the mould- 
ing influence of the custom and tradition embodied in his 
school environment? And if he be asked why he plays 
the game, is not any explanation he can give rather a sup- 
plementary afterthought, than the really guiding and 
driving impulse under the sway of which he does actually 
play the game? Now playing the game is surely one 
of the choicest flowers in the garden of ethics. I am not 
sure that, broadly considered, playing the game may not 
be regarded as the very quintessence of morality. And 
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yet I venture to suggest that if he has not in the first 
instance been drilled through custom and tradition; if 
he has not been wisely licked into shape so as to feel like 
behaving with some show of decent respectability; if he 
has to await the development of strictly ethical motives 
before he even begins to play the game, his chances of 
eventually playing truly and well on the ethical plane 
of conduct are most seriously reduced. 

I have taken playing the game as an example of social 
behavior. I have suggested the paramount importance of 
moral training which implies the enforcement of our ideals 
of conduct on agents who are allowed but little freedom 
of choice. But it is not my intention to imply that the 
boy as he passes up through the school does not rise to 
the ethical plane, the plane of moral liberty. On the con- 
trary, it is just here that perhaps the most real and vital 
part of his moral education has its origin,—here in the 
every-day life of the school and of course also there in the 
every-day life of the home. For purposes of illustration 
I select the school; but the emphasis is on the fact that 
in normal boy life the most real and vital part of his 
moral education has its origin. By moral education, as 
contrasted with moral training, I mean the development 
of insight into and knowledge of the significance of con- 
duct in relation to an ethical scheme; the linking of scat- 
tered impulses so as to form motives of real driving 
power; the organization of endeavor in accordance with 
more or less clearly grasped purpose; the emergence of 
that unified whole which may be properly called char- 
acter ; with liberty to choose for better or worse. Granted 
that at first and for some time, the boy plays the game 
just because the game is going on around him and he 
is a member of the society in which and by which it is 
being played, just because he so readily yields to sug- 
gestion, is imitative to the core, is an emotional chameleon 
taking his hue in relation to his social environment, is 
profoundly influenced by the prestige of older boys, and 
this in a relatively reflex and unreflective fashion, with 
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relatively little free choice,—granted all this; we have 
here only one phase of development. There comes a 
time, sooner or later, when the boy frames ideals,—an 
ideal of the game as it ought to be played, an ideal of 
the part he himself has to play in it, an ideal of the 
parts others have to play with effective codrdination and 
subordination; and he proceeds, within the limits of his 
freedom, to put these ideals into practice. The form 
the ideals take is largely determined by the way in which 
the game is, as a matter of fact, being played, probably 
under the influence of some masterful boys. He doesn’t 
talk much about it; the word ‘ideal’ is not a familiar 
one in his practical work-a-day vocabulary; but he has 
pretty clear notions of the difference between ‘good form’ 
and ‘bad form,’ and he takes a quite definite part in the 
moral training of his juniors. He is not very lavish of 
praise, for he expects and demands conformity to a high 
standard of play; but such praise as he does occasionally 
vouchsafe, backed by his vast prestige, is worth much and 
quickens endeavor. Of blame, supplemented on occasion 
by a cuff on the head, he has a fairly rich and varied 
store. Since he is in a measure responsible for the good 
form of the school, he takes care to make it exceedingly 
unpleasant for those who don’t or won’t play up. The 
rules of the game—the whole game of school life—are 
perhaps not quite those which admit of universal appli- 
cation in the drawing-room or the counting-house,—for 
school morality has a complexion of its own. But the 
ethical system out of which they arise, has living force 
and is in close touch with the realities of a definite phase 
of social development. 

I have assumed that the tone of the school is reasonably 
good, and that the ideals on the whole set in the right 
direction. That this assumption is unduly optimistic is 
unfortunately in some cases only too true. The school- 
master is often well aware of the fact that the game is 
not being played well and that the standard of good form 
is lamentably deficient. Waves of moral obliquity of more 
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or Jess pronounced type sometimes pass over a school. 
Occasionally it seems almost impossible to raise a low 
standard of behavior and conduct. The weeds of the 
garden of ethics grow so rankly that the flowers have 
little chance of development. These are stern facts to 
be faced. I take it that in some cases the school ought to 
be closed; in others that weak and ineffective masters, 
lacking in wise prestige and in suggestive influence, should 
be replaced by others better fitted to work in the garden 
of ethics. It is questionable whether the most admirable 
and well-conceived moral instruction is in such cases of 
much avail. If the game of what is to the boy real and 
practical life,—life as it is lived and not as it is talked 
about,—is being badly played, the only chance of im- 
provement is for a wise, strong, sympathetic man to gain 
the ear and the admiration of the elder boys and gradu- 
ally to induce them to play a better game. But there 
must be some cooperative playing the game with them. 
It is no use merely to lecture them on playing the game. 
In many cases, strong, manly, clean-cut junior masters, 
not too far removed from the level of the senior boys, 
are of great service in restoring good tone to a school. 
But theirs are not the methods commonly understood to 
be those of so-called moral instruction. 

The difficulty with regard to moral instruction, as pre- 
paratory to playing the more complex game on the wider 
stage of adult life, is that in so far as the conduct dealt 
with, and the ideals illustrated, are beyond the practical 
experience of the hearers, the instruction is apt merely 
to afford additional material through which the intel- 
lectual faculties may be exercised. It is, however, gen- 
erally recognized that an extensive and accurate know!l- 
edge about moral situations and ethical ideals may be,— 
nay, is in itself,—of little avail for the development of 
right conduct. Where behavior is concerned, the only way 
to learn is by behaving; and one cannot even begin to 
behave in an intelligent manner until one feels like acting 
in that manner. There must be present either the rel- 
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atively simple and isolated impulses determined by the 
pleasures or pains in direct connection with the concrete 
situation and the immediate circumstances, or the more 
complex and highly organized motives arising within a 
rational system of which the self, as acting, is the center. 
In the latter case, the conduct is directed to an end which 
is not only significant for thought, but, what is far more 
important, an object of desire. Mere instruction of itself 
can neither teach us how to act nor supply the motive 
for action. The ablest course of lectures on billiard- 
playing is of no avail without concurrent practice; and 
the wisest instruction in the conduct of life can only be 
regarded as supplementary ‘to constant practice in this 
yet more difficult game. There is, however, this obvious 
distinction. We may elect to play or not to play billiards, 
and if we don’t want to play, we may safely cut the lec- 
tures. But we wust all, young and old alike, take part 
in the game of social life. Yes, this is true enough; we 
have to play the game of life; still the really important 
question, I take it, is whether we want to play it well. 
That is fundamental. Unless there is a real desire to 
play the game at its highest possible level of attainment, 
the best moral instruction in the world will not lead to 
much, if any, improvement in the art of conduct. 
Fortunately the young are born play actors. They 
are keenly susceptible to any vivid and dramatic pre- 
sentation. There are three forms of mental interaction 
of fundamental importance for all social life: Suggestion, 
sympathy, and imitation? These are closely and in- 
™ With regard to the relation of suggestion, sympathy, and imitation, 
Mr. McDougall says (p. 91): ‘‘These processes of mental interaction, of 
impression and reception, may involve chiefly the cognitive aspect of mental 
process, or its affective or its conative aspect. In the first case, when some 
presentation, idea, or belief of the agent directly induces a similar pre- 
sentation, idea, or belief in the patient, the process is called one of sug- 
gestion; when an affective or emotional excitement of the agent induces 
similar affective excitement in the patient, the process is one of sympathy 
or sympathetic induction of emotion or feeling; when the most prominent 


result of the process of interaction is the assimilation of the bodily move- 
ments of the patient to those of the agent, we speak of imitation.’’ 
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timately related and have their roots deep down in the 
sub-moral and sub-rational foundations of the higher 
mental life. In their earlier manifestations they are 
non-rational. Indeed, Mr. McDougall'* defines suggestion 
as a process of communication, resulting in the acceptance 
with conviction of that which is presented in the absence 
of logically adequate grounds for its acceptance. I take 
it that moral instruction must be in large measure sug- 
gestive in this sense. Now the dramatic situations pre- 
sented in the course of moral instruction must of neces- 
sity often go beyond the actual experience of boys and 
girls. The game of life is portrayed on a larger scale 
and under more complex conditions than those of child 
life. But though the child has not yet had occasion to 
play the game of life on this scale, he has the inborn 
tendency to play at playing the game. Professor Groos 
has taught us that the evolutionary value of animal play 
lies in the fact that it affords ample opportunity for prac- 
tising those modes of behavior on which success or fail- 
ure in after life will depend. Should not the moral in- 
struction lesson have an analogous value for the develop- 
ment of the child? Imaginative as he is, profoundly sus- 
ceptible to the prestige of characters larger than his own, 
at a stage when the rapid and active growth of self- 
consciousness, in alliance with his innate actor-tendency, 
leads him to identify himself with the characters in the 
life drama presented, to share, and more than share, their 
elation in success, and their mortification in failure,—he 
plays, within the theater of his imagination, at playing 
the game and thus gains real and valid and ultimately 
serviceable experience. And the contra-phases of sug- 
gestion, sympathy, and imitation bear their part. As he 
identifies himself with the admired hero, clothed with the 
radiant glory of prestige, so does he turn in aversion, 
disdain, and disgust from the mean and underhand villain 
of the play, whose sardonic smile and gleaming white 





4 **Socia] Psychology,’’ p. 97. 
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teeth are in themselves sufficient to induce him to purse 
his lips tightly and forego the use of a toothbrush. 

But such suggestion and contra-suggestion, though they 
lead to the adoption of certain mental attitudes, strongly 
tinged with emotion and sentiment, do so at first, as Mr. 
McDougall says, in the absence of any logically adequate 
grounds for their adoption; or at any rate, in large 
measure, independently of any rational or strictly moral 
justification. How far, in what manner, and at what 
stage of moral instruction, are we to deal with the ethical 
problem of the sanctions? These are difficult questions. 
Depend upon it, sooner or later,—I am inclined to think 
sooner than some of us are prepared to admit,—in some 
form or other, the question will arise: ‘‘Why should I 
play the game? Why should I not sneak an advantage 
when there is no risk of being found out?’’ What an- 
swer are we to give? The religious answer is somewhat 
out of vogue in these latter days. Are we prepared with 
another,—one that is within the comprehension of the 
child—one which has the motive power which the older 
conceptions, in my opinion, undoubtedly possess for many, 
probably the majority of boys and girls? I shall prob- 
ably be told by some extremists that the child is unable 
to grasp the idea of a God who approves the right and 
disapproves the wrong, who loves to see the game well 
and honestly played and hates all sneaking and under- 
hand ways. But, merely as a matter of social and com- 
parative psychology, I cannot accept this view. At the 
child’s stage of mental development, the only kind of 
interpretation and explanation which carries conviction is 
that which is given in terms of human or quasi-human 
agency; the only sanction he can understand is that of 
human or quasi-human approval. What is completely be- 
yond his reach is the scientific conception of universal 
law and ubiquitous causation. Many of his seniors find 
it exceedingly difficult to grasp the point of view of the 
man of science, who accepts determinism as a given fact 
and professes agnosticism when the question is asked how 
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this given fact can be explained. I am not discussing the 
truth or validity of the religious thesis. I only express 
my conviction that conceptions of the order of those which 
are current among Christian folk, are not beyond the 
grasp of boys and girls, and that they are strongly in- 
fluential on conduct. And I do, speaking merely as psy- 
chologist, ask the question, whether any substitute for 
this conception has yet been suggested,—any other con- 
ception which has, for those at this stage of develop- 
ment, a like functional value. 

Mr. McDougall, in the book I have already more than 
once quoted, has an interesting chapter on The Instinctive 
Bases of Religion.* He is of opinion that, in the more 
primitive human communities, 


the conceptions of supernatural powers, the products of man’s creative 
imagination working through, and under the driving power of, the instincts 
of fear, curiosity, and subjection became the great generators and sup- 
porters of custom. ... The two things, religion and morality, were not 
at first separate and later fused together; but they were always inti- 
mately related, and have reciprocally acted and reacted upon one another 
throughout the course of their evolution. ... No society has been able 
to survive in any severe and prolonged conflict of societies, without some 
effective system of such sanctions . .. while all societies that have made 
any considerable progress in civilization have been able to do so only 
in virtue of the stability they derived from their system of supernatural 
sanctions. .. . At the present time, the spirit of inquiry has broken all 
its bonds and soared gloriously, until now the conception of natural causa- 
tion predominates in every field... . The change of belief [thus brought 
about], the withdrawal of supernatural power from immediate intervention 
in the life of mankind, inevitably and greatly diminishes the social efficacy 
of the supernatural sanctions. Whether our societies will prove capable 
of long surviving this process is the most momentous of the problems 
confronting western civilization. 


Mr. McDougall treats the matter, as I have been treat- 
ing it, solely from the point of view of social psychology 
and social evolution. His conclusions are at least worthy 
of careful consideration. In a more recent work, ‘‘ Ration- 
alisme et Tradition,’’ M. Jean Delvolvé discusses, with 
admirable lucidity, the efficacy of non-religious moral in- 








* «Social Psychology,’’ pp. 302-321. 
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struction as contrasted with that founded on traditional 
beliefs. Weighed in the balance he finds it, as developed 
in France, lacking in motive power, lacking in psycholog- 
ical efficacy, lacking in unity and centralization,—too 
theoretical, too analytic, too intellectualistic.5 But though 
M. Delvolvé is persuaded that the traditional doctrines 
satisfy psychological conditions, there is one essential 
condition which in his judgment they do not satisfy,—a 
conviction of their abiding truth and reality. Scientific 
progress has not only destroyed belief in this or that 
theological dogma, it has produced a state of mind for 
which the basal conception of these traditional doctrines 
possesses only hypothetical and symbolic validity. This 
fact irremediably diminishes their practical efficacy.'® 
The basal conception must, therefore, be remodeled so as 
to furnish the center of a scheme of organization which 
shall replace that of the older tradition. As the outcome 
of this naturalistic metamorphosis we have (1) a con- 
viction of the unity of nature, (2) the identification of 
individual aims with the universal end and purpose, and 
(3) faith in ultimate realization. Such a transformation 


appears to M. Delvolvé not only to accord with the normal 
conditions of all experience, but to furnish a practical 
equivalent of Christian faith.'7 

One is here reminded of Huxley’s transformation of 
the doctrine of Providence. He says: 


If the doctrine of a Providence is to be taken as the expression, in a 
way ‘to be understanded of the people,’ of the total exclusion of chance 
from a place even in the most insignificant corner of Nature, if it means 
the strong conviction that the cosmic process is rational, and the faith 
that, throughout all duration, unbroken order has reigned in the universe, 
I not only accept it, but I am disposed to think it the most important 
of all truths... . If this doctrine be held to imply the existence of an 
underlying Cause, possessed of intelligence and foresight, similar to our 
own in kind, however superior in degree .. . scientific thought, so far 
as I know anything about it, has nothing to say against this hypothesis, 
... but the evidence accessible to us is, to my mind, wholly insufficient 
to warrant either a positive or a negative conclusion.” 








*¢*Rationalisme et Tradition,’’ p. 40. * Op. cit., pp. 118, 119. 
Op. cit., pp. 136, 137. “<‘Life and Letters,’’ p. 302. 
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Such were Huxley’s views with regard to a naturalized 
conception of the universal ‘providence’ with which M. 
Delvolvé’s naturalized conception of ‘the divine’ appears 
pretty closely to accord. But Huxley further says: 

So far as mankind has acquired the conviction that the observance of 
certain rules of conduct is essential to the maintenance of social existence, 
it may be proper to say that ‘Providence,’ operating through men, has 
generated morality. Within the limits of a fraction of a fraction of the 
living world, therefore, there is a ‘moral’ providence. . .. But outside 
the very rudimentary germ of a garden of Eden, thus watered, I am un- 
able to discover any ‘moral’ purpose, or anything but a stream of pur- 
pose toward the consummation of the cosmic process, chiefly by means of 
the struggle for existence, which is no more righteous or unrighteous than 
the operation of any other mechanism. 


Now granted that Huxley’s remodeled conception of 
moral providence commends itself to a committee charged 
with the duty of supervising the garden of ethics; I con- 
ceive that some of them would feel that they were con- 
fronted by a grave practical difficulty. Some of them, 
I conceive, must doubt whether this conception can be 
‘understanded of the people,’ or ‘understanded of chil- 
dren’; whether, so far as understood, it affords an ade- 
quate motive for playing the game; whether it provides, 
for the majority of mankind, an effective substitute for 
the traditional sanctions of morality. In dealing with 
children, and a great number of adults, these members of 
the committee may feel that they are on the horns of a 
dilemma; the sanctions which are efficacious are not true; 
and the sanctions which are true are not efficacious. 

I am well aware that many people will say that this 
practical dilemma is wholly fictitious. Let us assume that 
this is the case. Let us endeavor to remodel, if remodel 
we must, on the best possible lines. It was Huxley’s de- 
liberate opinion that the cosmic order, though it may 
be through and through rational, is nowise moral,—it is 
frankly unmoral. He himself spoke of his Romanes Lec- 
ture as ‘‘a very orthodox discourse on the text ‘Satan, 
the Prince of this World.’’’*® It is true that this po- 
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tentate is commonly regarded as blackly immoral; but 
after all there is perhaps something to be said for the 
view that he typifies the underlying principle of the merely 
unmoral cosmic order, and that only when he steals into 
the garden of ethics and lurks in the deeper shadows, does 
he seem so sombre of hue. In any case, according to 
Huxley, rational as it is, the cosmic order has to be com- 
bated. Only within the garden of ethics are the rational 
and the moral combined in one higher synthesis. Here 
and here only, not in the world at large beyond its walls, 
is to be sought and found a tendency which sets towards 
righteousness. 

A final application of our parable is thus suggested. 
M. Delvolvé, as I understand him, contends that, at the 
foundation of lay instruction, there should be a concep- 
tion and sentiment of the divine; but for him the divine 
is synonymous with the cosmic order. If however there 
is any truth in the conception of the garden of ethics 
which, as a pupil and disciple of Huxley’s, I have tried 
to set forth, the divine, in M. Delvolvé’s sense of this 
word only attains to ethical self-consciousness within the 
moral order. For agnostic ethics, therefore, under a 
naturalistic transformation, stress should be laid on the 
distinctively human relationships which obtain in the 
garden of ethics. Under such a transformation the basal 
conception would be: (1) A conviction of the dignity 
of man as a moral being; (2) the identification of indi- 
vidual aims with the moral (and not the cosmic) end 
and purpose; and (3) faith in realization,—a realization 
which, in so far as it is a fulfillment of the moral order, 
is also a triumph over the merely cosmic order as repre- 
sented in man’s animal nature. There is, I conceive, noth- 
ing here to which Christian ethics could reasonably take 
exception, though the Christian moralists would, no doubt, 
regard the formula as lamentably inadequate and incom- 
plete, since it lacks the only valid basis and the only effec- 
tive sanction of the categorical imperative. From the rad- 
ically empirical point of view, the fact that moral ideals 
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do take form in the human mind as the outcome of evoly- 
tionary process is just a fact of which no ultimate ex- 
planation can be given. From this point of view, it must 
suffice to recognize the existence of the ethical process 
as a differentiated product which crystalizes within the 
evolutional magna, to trace, so far as we can, the con- 
ditions of its genesis, and to take part in its further de- 
velopment. And if some of us, from a different point 
of view, feel impelled to postulate a Cause in terms of 
which both the evolutionary process and the moral order 
may in some measure be explained, we may at least take 
comfort in Huxley’s assurance that scientific thought has 
nothing to say against this hypothesis. 

I am well aware that there are many who will reject 
Huxley’s thesis on the ground of its implied dualism. 
The tendencies of modern science and of modern philoso- 
phy set towards monism. As Professor Riehl has said,” 
‘‘The spirit which feels itself one with the ground of 
all being is the poet of monism.’’ But, surely, in one sense 
of the term, Huxley was a consistent monist. He was a 
monist in his abiding conviction of the abiding rationality 
of one cosmic process. Of this monistic conception he 
retained a firm hold, staunch and true to the end. Within 
this cosmic order as a whole, he believed the morality of 
man to be a differentiated product. But there is another 
monistic interpretation to which Huxley felt constrained 
to assume an attitude of antagonism,—that according to 
which the moral order, as such, is coextensive with the 
universe; that to which Dr. Riehl applies the phrase 
Platonism in Philosophy in the following sentences: 


The improper application of an ethical or an esthetic idea to the ex- 
planation of natural processes, when such an idea can only serve for the 
judgment and direction of human actions, is the source and the meaning 
of all Platonism in philosophy, by which I mean the effort to reach an 
ethical view of life, and an explanation of things, on the basis of one 
and the same principle. Plato transformed the Good, i. e., the truly and 
enduringly useful, as Socrates defined it, into a transcendent being, and 
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made it the cause not only of knowledge, but of the very existence of 
nature itself. This conception, which has its origin in human society, loses 
every definite meaning when separated from its relation to society. The 
Good is not a ground of explanation, it is only a standard of judgment, 
and this not for external nature, but simply and only for the character 
and actions of men. The introduction of practical concepts, especially 
the concept of purpose, into external nature, makes the knowledge of this 
difficult if not impossible. Nature, or as metaphysicians say, the ground 
of nature, cannot be thought as equipped with moral qualities, except when 
uncritical anthropomorphism is given loose rein (pp. 19, 20). 


This passage I think pretty exactly defines Huxley’s 
position. Whether it expresses the last word of phil- 
osophy on this difficult problem is another question. 

University OF BrisTou. C. Liuoyp Morean. 





ENERGISM IN THE ORIENT.* 
PAUL 8S. REINSCH. 

HE ethical conceptions of oriental peoples are as 
manifold as their conditions of life; and yet, in the 
common thought of the western world, the ethical temper 
of the East is quite different from that of our civilization. 
When ethical standards are discussed between different 
nations, it is difficult to avoid misunderstanding because 
each nation or race, having its own social conventions, 
which to it have become second nature, sees in the con- 
ventions of other peoples compromises with truth, if not 
a complete departure therefrom. Thus when the East 
and the West mutually compare their moral beliefs and 
modes of action, there is apt to be present a lack of sym- 
pathetic insight. Yet the ethical thought of India, traced 
to its simple Aryan sources, inculcates the same cardinal 
virtues which are contained also in our western codes. 
Purity, benevolence, and truthfulness are as important 
there as in our morality. Quite contrary to the common 
belief in the West, the appreciation of veracity is just as 
constantly and urgently held up as a fundamental virtue 





* From a forthcoming book on ‘‘ Intellectual Currents in the Far East.’’ 
Vol. XXI.—No. 4. 27 
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as in our own ethical literature. Nor are the knightly 
virtues of courage and firmness neglected in these earlier 
Indian models of conduct. 

But as Indian civilization developed in complexity 
through modifications introduced by conquest and through 
the growth of the caste system, moral doctrine lost its 
primitive simplicity. It was divided into parts, many 
secondary elements were added, and there was a new dis- 
tribution of emphasis. In the final result the doctrine of 
renunciation overshadows everything else. Indian ethical 
sentiment of later ages favors the abdication of life, in- 
action, and the uncomplaining acceptance of the evils of 
existence. It is a creed of inactivity, contemplation, quiet- 
ism, and self-suppression. The repeated conquests of 
India, the overpowering forces of nature, the absence of 
national self-consciousness, have all helped to emphasize 
these characteristics. They are present, not only in 
Hinduism, but in other forms of beliefs, like Buddhism 
and Jainism, that have originated in India. But our own 
generation is witnessing in India a great stirring of social 
life, the awakening of new national forces. The ancient 
texts are read from a new point of view and in a dif- 
ferent temper, and it is discovered that the morality of 
non-action and submission is only one part of a complex 
system, that there are other more active and more manly 
virtues inculeated as well. It is these latter that now 
receive the emphasis. The achievements of nationalism in 
Japan are having their effect; and though Japan may 
lately have alienated sympathy through her forward 
policy in Manchuria, the energy revealed in her national 
life remains a model to the rest of Asia. 

The searchings of the national spirit in Indian tradition 
have promptly brought out the fact that Hindu morality, 
side by side with mukti, or renunciation, contains the ideal 
of action in dharma. While the former has for centuries 
been emphasized through the repression which history 
has imposed on India, the more vigorous forces of life 
have not been extinguished and will now seek new ex- 
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pression with the help of the principle of dharma which 
is native to Indian thought. This does not mean that 
the national ideal of renunciation as the highest quality 
and virtue is to be abandoned. On the contrary, the low 
valuation of the material universe and the proud belief 
in the conquering force of spirituality which it contains 
will remain the essential part of the Indian conception of 
human destiny and action. But it is also recognized that 
this idea of renunciation has been falsely understood and 
grievously misinterpreted in the past; that it has been 
a cloak for laziness and torpidity under which it has been 
attempted to make the most pitiful weakness appear as 
strength. To the present Indian mind, renunciation in 
its true sense appeals only as a higher form of dharma. 
Before one may reject, one ought to understand; before 
renouncing, one ought to have experienced; before yield- 
ing to the greater, one ought to have mastered the lesser. 
Thus renunciation, to be more than weakness and self- 
deception, presupposes a mastery of the world of fact 
and action, and it requires the power to rise superior 
to ordinary struggles and ambitions. Through mental 
energy and understanding of the world only can such 
mastery be acquired. Renunciation must be strength, 
not weakness. In the words of Vivekananda, mukti is far 
superior to dharma, but dharma must be finished first 
of all. This eloquent writer and preacher, whose thought 
is one of the most important influences in the awakening 
of Indian life, has expressed this transition in ethical 
temper with great effectiveness. In his view, that society 
is the greatest where the highest truths become practical 
or embodied in action. Like the Chinese Wang Yang 
Ming, he was, therefore, a pragmatist before William 
James. He strives for power and energy; and prays: 
“Thou Mother of Strength, take away my unmanliness 
and make me man.’’ 

Of all the religious books in India, that which is at 
present most frequently appealed to and most diligently 
studied, the ‘‘Bhagavadgita,’’ is eloquent in inculcating 
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the morality of action together with the ideal of renunci- 
ation. The ‘‘Gita’’ says, ‘‘Be more manly; destroy your 
enemies and enjoy the world. It is for heroes only to 
enjoy the world. Rise and obtain name and fame by 
conquering your enemies.’’ As has often been pointed 
out by Orientals, the Christian nations in active life, far 
from following the injunctions of their Master as to for- 
bearance and gentleness, seem to be guided rather by the 
principles of the ‘‘Gita.’’ Whereas the Hindus on their 
part had for a while forgotten these stirring injunctions 
and had lost themselves entirely in a weak interpretation 
of the doctrine of mukti, without remembering that re- 
nunciation cannot begin before power has fully proved 
and asserted itself. 

The ‘‘Bhagavadgita’’ enshrines caste morality. The 
position of each man in life indicates those virtues in 
which he must strive to excel. ‘‘ Better is one’s dharma, 
though destitute of merits, than the well-executed dharma 
of another. He who doeth the karma laid down by his own 
nature incurreth no sin.’’ It is the same idea of the 
relativity of virtues to the position of a man that we find 
in Plato’s ‘‘Republic.’’ The special virtues required of 
the three classic castes of Brahmans, warriors, and land- 
holders, are dwelt on in great detail; all other classes 
are assigned acts in the nature of service, with a cor- 
responding lowliness and humility of conduct. Vivekan- 
anda complains that the august virtues of the higher castes 
are no longer practised, but that the whole nation has 
adopted servile ways, singing everywhere without end 
in weak abandonment: ‘‘As the water on the lotus leaf 
is thin and trembling, so unsteady is the life of man.”’ 
The heroic, both in action and in renunciation, has be- 
come rare. Nietzsche would say that the Indian nation 
has adopted slave habits and has forgotten its master 
morality. The ‘‘Gita’’ itself says: ‘‘Then I shall destroy 
all caste distinctions and thus ruin all these people’’; 
and Vivekananda exclaims, ‘‘ Buddha ruined us as Christ 
ruined the Romans,’’ laying India’s downfall to the aban- 
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donment of the heroic caste virtues. It is remarkable 
that a man like Vivekananda, who fought against the 
artificial restrictions of the caste system, should yet see 
in this relativity of moral precepts, including the pre- 
scription of heroic virtues for the higher classes, the sav- 
ing principle. But he evidently despairs of raising the 
vast masses of the Indian population to the plane of ener- 
gism in morality; he feels that if the leaders of social 
life in India were inspired by these ideals, it would be 
sufficient. While abandoning the external accessories of 
easte, advancing Indian thought is, therefore, inclined to 
retain some of its essentials. I shall refer again later 
to this very important fact, which involves a question as 
to whether a unified morality is possible for the entire 
human race in the Orient or whether we must accept the 
principle of relative duties and virtues. 

Thus Hinduism is becoming aggressive in the sense of 
seeing greater virtue in action and being inspired with 
ideals of positive achievement and progress. In speak- 
ing for this ideal in her brilliant little pamphlet on ‘‘ Ag- 
gressive Hinduism,’’ Sister Nivedita shows her grasp of 
the essentials that make up western national energism. 
She knows what the historic sense has done for the West 
and demands that the ‘‘history of India, which has yet 
to be written for the first time, should be humanized, 
emotionalized, made the trumpet voice and evangel of 
the races that inhabit India.’’ She also says that Indian 
life must seek expression in nationalism, must make itself 
strongly national before it can take its part in the full 
life of the world. Many Hindus are inclined to believe 
that political salvation is to be found in the idea of a 
world state, but in the view of this eloquent writer ‘‘only 
the tree that is firm rooted in its own soil can offer us 
a perfect crown of leaf and blossom.”’ 

But all the writers and thinkers of new India agree 
that above all they must cherish that national ideal which 
expresses itself in spirituality. In intellectual and spirit- 
ual force they see the highest energy, and so renunciation, 
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truly interpreted, is, after all, the highest virtue. ‘‘Con- 
centration, calmness, and inactivity are the result of cen- 
tralization of great powers,—calmness is the mother of 
tremendous energy,’’ these words of Vivekananda express 
that valuation which sets mental strength high above all 
mechanical contrivance, which appreciates that by the 
side of the thought-energy of the human mind everything 
else is insignificant. This is the greatest paradox in 
philosophy, that the West, where man first became con- 
scious of his powers, where he learned to master the 
forces of nature before which the oriental peoples bowed 
down in awe, should invariably have to yield to the Orient 
in fully appreciating the intense power of that very 
human mind and its activity. 

It is here that Hinduism and Buddhism converge. In 
both, spiritual force is most highly valued, most intensely 
striven after. But as the Buddhist belief swept away the 
whole fabric of caste distinction and assumed a position 
of utter unworldliness, it has always seemed to be the 
religion of renunciation carried to its greatest possible 
extreme. The concept of unending change is the essence 
of Buddhism as it is the essence of all oriental thought 
and poetry; this proves how true, after all, an expres- 
sion of the real spirit of the Orient is to be found in 
Buddhism. Where nothing is stable, where all life flows 
past the beholder like a stream, where all things of beauty 
fade and all things of force decay, there is no room for 
anything but that quiet abdication which always has a 
pessimistic tinge. Now the West has arrived at a similar 
position in its interpretation of the universe. Both the 
principle of evolution and the electric theory of matter 
are not only consonant with Buddhism, but are to a cer- 
tain extent anticipated by its thought. A realization of 
this truth will make it plain that in its real and deeper 
meaning Buddhism is neither nihilistic nor pessimistic; 
that it is a superficial view to think that Buddhism erects 
self-annihilation into an ideal, sees no value in action, 
and preaches the prone acceptance of all evil as inevit- 
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able. If this were true, Buddhism could never have been 
a religion of salvation to millions, it would have ceased 
to exist long ago. It is also a significant fact that the great 
energist philosopher, Schopenhauer, stands in the closest 
relationship to Buddhism. He is for this condemned by 
his dissident pupil, Nietzsche; but if this brilliant aphor- 
ist had lived to see the present development of energism 
in the Orient, he might have looked even upon Buddhism 
from a different point of view. 

As a matter of fact, while Buddhism is a quietist, re- 
nouncing, contemplative religion, it after all has its deep- 
est meaning and most striking significance as an appre- 
ciation of the energy of the human mind. Nirvana is the 
ultimate achievement of the complete self-possession and 
mastery of mind, gained through the application of the 
most concentrated energy in mental processes through 
generations. It is significant that it is this side of Budd- 
hism, the side of intellectual energism, which is at the 
present time most insistently dwelt upon by its ablest 
devotees, to the confounding of the notion that Buddhism 
is enervating and reduces to a lower level of life. While 
these energistic implications have always been present 
in Buddhism, it is only now that they are being fully 
appreciated in the oriental world of thought. 

The Chinese are far less inclined to abstract speculation 
and philosophical ideals than are the people of southern 
Asia. They follow a common-sense morality which is 
practical in its categorical precepts and judgments. But 
the traditional temper of the Chinese is also eminently 
pacific and quietist. The great strength of the Chinese 
lies in peaceful resistance; without meeting force by force 
they negative the effects of conquest and oppression in 
a manner that elicited the deep admiration of Tolstoi. 
He held up the Chinese as a model to his fellow Russians 
and called attention to the quiet patience of this vast 
mass of humanity, to their manner of following the rule 
‘resist not evil,’ in not opposing to injustice harsh and 
rebellious measures, but in following the quiet and natural 
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remedy of non-action. The Chinese philosopher whose 
thought has been most potent in giving form to the 
quietist ideals of this vast population is Lao-Tze. Often 
called the Epicurus of China, he does indeed resemble the 
Greek philosopher in the manner in which he values 
reason above all things. In his view, compared with 
reason as working itself out in things and men, self- 
conscious human energy is of no avail. The sage must 
accept the course of nature and adapt himself to it by 
the use and development of his individual reason. 
‘‘Reason always practises non-assertion, and yet there 
is nothing that remains undone.’’ While Lao-Tze’s ideal 
of non-assertiveness does not mean inactivity, but the 
desire to allow things to develop naturally and not to 
force their growth in an artificial way, such has not been 
the popular understanding of his thought. The merely 
passive elements in his philosophy have been unduly em- 
phasized. Virtue and strength have thus been turned 
into weakness, and at present many Chinese hold Taoism 
responsible for that inadequacy of national organization 
and action through which China has suffered numberless 
disadvantages and humiliations. 

To-day we are witnessing the awakening of this vast 
people to new energies and to a more active conduct of 
affairs. Peaceful China, the land of non-assertion, is fast 
becoming military. The ideal of national energy, efficiency, 
and strength expresses itself in all public utterances. 
Great sacrifices are made for military preparation, and 
throughout the provinces even the children in the schools 
are put into uniforms and trained in soldierly fashion. 
The old contempt in which the profession of warriors 
was held in this most rational of countries has passed 
away, as fresh energies are beginning to stir. 

The literary evangel of this new national faith is found 
in the writings of Wang Yang Ming, the Chinese soldier- 
philosopher, whose value for present-day needs the 
Japanese were the first to discover. During the last de- 
eade he has become the most widely read author of China. 
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Wang Yang Ming’s practical ethics hinge upon the theory 
that thought and knowledge are of little value unless trans- 
lated into action. Adequacy in action is, therefore, a test 
to be applied to ideas of conduct and of philosophy. Him- 
self a man of affairs as well as a writer, he could ex- 
press these thoughts in language pulsating with life and 
stimulating to deeds of valor. Among all native writers, 
he has contributed the most characteristic element in the 
present state of Chinese public feeling. This zeal for 
action expresses itself also in the prevalence of revolu- 
tionary sentiments and desires, which go far beyond any- 
thing the old philosopher would probably sanction. The 
ideal that evils are to be borne or at most resisted quietly 
has largely passed away, and in its place there has arisen 
the belief that only through positive heroic action can the 
most serious problems of national life be solved. The 
words of Wang Yang Ming are like a trumpet call to 
Modern China. 

Japan is the true apostle of energism in the Orient, rep- 
resenting this temper not only in her present life, but also 
in her traditional practices. She is the one oriental 
nation in which military feudalism developed in a manner 
almost entirely parallel to that of Europe. The militant 
side of feudalism still constituted the essence of her action 





*In 1910 a leading Japanese review took a vote among prominent men on 
the question of who are the greatest moral heroes of the world. It is 
interesting to note that the Hideyoshi and Napoieon tied for first place; 
after them followed Bismark, Washington, Iyeyasu, and then Luther, 
Shokatsu Komei, and Lincoln; Cesar and Gladstone came at the end 
among the first ten. This will indicate the importance given to military 
achievement in Japan. In commenting upon this matter, Dr. Inouye Tet- 
sujiro said that there are only four men who are entitled to be called 
setjin, or great moral heroes: Christ, Socrates, Confucius, and Buddha. 
All other heroes are of ordinary fiber. Both these classes of heroes are 
judged by character as a standard, their work must be an outgrowth of their 
character; both display great strength of will. But the truly great heroes 
are spiritual in influence, while the others are material. The teachings of 
the greatest heroes have been turned into weakness by degenerate followers. 
Therefore, in our age of relentless competition, the military and virile 
virtues of ordinary heroes are necessary. Japan Mail. 
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and ideals as she emerged into the fullness of modern 
life. The priest and the philosopher never gained the 
ascendency in Japan which they had in the Chinese and 
Indian systems. Though Japan has accepted and is har: 
boring both Buddhism and Confucianism, she has fused 
them with her own peculiar forms of thought into a dis- 
tinctive national unity. Undaunted by the contradictions 
between these different systems, she has adapted them 
to her eminently positivist temper, and has molded ideas 
of conduct in which the development and expression of 
human energy hold the central place. From the militant 
ages she has taken over her gentlemanly code, bushido, 
the Way of the Warrior, which inculcates loyalty, gener- 
osity, bravery, and other virtues that Plato and the Hindu 
classics demand of the governing castes. Here the code 
of the select has not been swamped, as in India, in the 
resigned and servile misery of the masses. New Japan 
has, indeed, attempted to extend the sway of traditional 
moral precepts to all classes of the population, but the 
problem has not by any means been solved as yet, and it 
is apparent that a code made for knights in a militant age 
does not meet all the moral difficulties of a modern in- 
dustrial society. 

The ethics of Japan are notable in that suicide itself 
is not viewed as resignation, but as the highest and most 
emphatic expression of personality. Under the code of 
bushido, the feudal knight or dependent felt his duty of 
loyalty most intensely; should his superior pursue a 
course of action that seemed ill-advised and dangerous, 
respectful representations might be made; but if no heed 
was given to such quiet and polite suggestions, the loyal 
retainer still had the recourse of taking his own life in 
order to awaken the conscience and goou sense of his 
master. In this most powerful appeal life itself, with all 
its energy, was consumed. These tendencies still hold 
sway in modern Japan; suicide is not merely, or prin- 
_ Cipally, a means of escaping from a situation grown un- 
bearable, but it is the most intense self-assertion, either 
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as a protest against some great evil, or an appeal intended 
to bring about important action. 

This brief review of the contemporary thought of the 
eastern world will show how far these ancient nations 
have gone in turning to a philosophy of action and of 
energy. The manifestations of this spirit will indeed 
differ in many ways from similar tendencies in the West 
because of certain fundamental distinctions that separate 
external development. Western individualism, with all 
it implies and involves, is still foreign to the Orient. 
When we inquire for the root and source of this prom- 
inence of the individual personality, of this freedom of 
development, we have to go to the classicism of Greece 
and Rome. The classic spirit is the spirit of self-lim- 
itation, it implies the power and will to limit both our 
view of things and our expression, restraining them within 
a definite orbit and excluding all that is merely curious, 
or horrible, or insane. Thus liberty is born of self-re- 
straint. As a result of this mutual limitation, individuals 
become conscious of their differences of character and 
of that subtle complex which we call personality. At 
first sight it is strange that it has been exactly this indi- 
vidualistic West that has striven to apply its moral prin- 
ciples to all alike, in other words, that has transfused 
ethics with democracy. Yet when we remember that per- 
sonality is the result of self-restraint, this will seem less 
paradoxical. 

In all these matters important differences exist be- 
tween East and West. We have already seen that as the 
demand for energetic manifestations of human character 
and action arises in the Orient, it is prone to appeal to 
caste instinct and to invoke those codes of behavior which 
rest upon social selection. This is the deepest problem 
involved in the present oriental transition: Can a com- 
mon morality of mankind, applicable to all human beings, 
enjoin those qualities of character which are demanded 
by energist ideals? Are we to have democracy or aris- 
tocracy in the realm of morals? Of the three principal 
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countries of Asia, China is most truly the home of 

democracy. While democracy was not formally recog- 
nized as a method of government, the temper of Chinese 
affairs was such that whatever concerned a community 
was not settled without its consent; though there also 
existed a certain social hierarchy. These democratic senti- 
ments prevail even more fully in the present national 
transition, when the effort is being made to mold the 
forms of the state in accordance with popular ideals, to 
go beyond the superficial parliamentarism of Japan and 
to give the vast empire a system of truly popular insti- 
tutions. It is, therefore, not surprising that those mani- 
festations of energism which we note in contemporary 
China assume a thoroughly popular character. Partici- 
pated in by the masses of Chinese humanity, this tendency 
will produce movements responsive to ideals that are not 
exclusive. 

It will be of the greatest interest to watch the unfold- 
ing of the contrast between aristocratic and democratic 
forms of morality in the Far East. In India and Japan 
the question is, Can the energism which the national life 
requires be developed without recourse to the historic 
codes of the warrior castes? And if these codes are neces- 
sary, is there any way in which the master morality, which 
they contain, can be transfused into more general social 
precepts? China, on the other hand, is confronted with 
the question whether, without the leadership which is so 
strongly developed in Japan and which is striving for 
ascendency in India, the national regeneration can be car- 
ried through successfully. If it should become clear that 
this could not be done, then there may gradually emerge 
in the morality of China more aristocratic conceptions. 
Who would have suspected a decade or so ago that the 
great problem of slave and master morality would so soon 
be fought out on the vast theater of Asiatic civilizations? 
Here it is really to be decided whether the world is to 
have a human, a universal code of ethics. 

It is perhaps true that the thinking men of the Orient, 
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as they compare their own civilization with that of 
Europe, feel keenly the lack of individualism with its 
resultant personal energy. Touched with the fire of active 
ambition, they are seized with the renaissance spirit. They 
desire that human energy and personality should exert 
themselves in every possible way. Instinctively they sus- 
pect that such a development cannot be hoped for if there 
is only a mass movement; they therefore turn to those 
aristocratic codes which the past has developed and hope 
to get from them that invigoration of human personality 
which national life requires. If the Orient is to travel 
the road of democracy in the western sense, it would seem 
that it could be reached only through the develop- 
ment of individualism, which is often anti-democratic in 
tendency. 

The new temper of the East involves a radical change 
of attitude toward physical nature; patient submission 
to nature’s force and caprice must make room for am- 
bition of mastery. Altogether the most important intel- 
lectual change which the Orient is undergoing is the acqui- 
sition of that idea of the rule of natural law which was 
first developed in the West. Up to very recent times the 
mystic element has been strongest in oriental life. The 
Oriental would rather imagine and interpret than under- 
stand; he does not long to lift the veil of mystery that 
shrouds religion and authority. Carrying out the idea 
of Dostojevski’s words, ‘‘Russia cannot be understood, 
she must be believed in,’’ the Orientals are ready to be- 
lieve in anything that surrounded itself with splendor 
and the emblems of authority. Moreover, every aspect of 
life is viewed as an expression of mystic spiritual forces. 
Spirits are everywhere; the poorest Hindu peasant con- 
stantly feels their imminence; in the beliefs of Chinese 
folk-lore, air and soil are peopled with genii. The Japanese 
build delicate temples in woodland glades; no human 
being ever enters them; but many gaze reverently through 
the latticed windows into the twilight silence within, where 
abide divinities and ghosts of noble men. The highest 
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and purest expression of this belief is found in the hero- 
worship among oriental nations, especially among the 
people of India and Japan. The great man, the noble 
character, is held to be a direct impersonation of the 
divine spirit; and to worship him appears a most natural 
thought. Thus the Oriental feels himself surrounded on 
all sides by spiritual forces by whose influences his every- 
day life is molded and his destiny controlled. 

The one important conception which the popular ori- 
ental mind lacks is that these mysterious and all-powerful 
manifestations are themselves governed by a great law. 
The reign of natural law is not a current thought among 
the oriental masses, who still live under a tyranny of 
capricious spirits. The idea of gradual, orderly develop- 
ment, according to a universal rule,—the cosmos of the 
physical world,—though comprised in their philosophical 
system, is not familiar to larger numbers as it is in the 
West. This attitude of the oriental mind toward natural 
phenomena is due to two causes: in the first place, nature 
in her manifestations is so overpowering as to awe and 
suppress the spirit of man and to prevent him from con- 
ceiving himself as the central figure, as the ruler and di- 
rector of all this energy; on the other hand, the philosoph- 
ical mind of the Orient is so much taken up with the 
things of the spirit that, while it does construct and de- 
velop comprehensive systems of cosmogony and evolution, 
it does not study natural phenomena in detail and by the 
experimental method. The development of energism 
which we have been tracing, however, involves a profound 
change in the attitude of the oriental mind toward natural 
phenomena. The field in which human talent and energy 
has so triumphantly manifested itself in the West will 
not remain closed to oriental experience. Already the 
Japanese are taking a high position in the physical sci- 
ences, and in India the pressure is enormous to pass from 
the narrow tutelage of the classics, as taught under the 
British system, to the splendid vistas of modern scientific 
achievements. The highest ambitions, the profoundest 
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sentiments of the Orient are bound up with the desire, 
now suddenly revealed, to rival the West in scientific 
mastery, and so the spirit twilight will soon disappear. 
In a measure, the Orient will repeat the experience of the 
ancient pagan world, as pictured by Shelley when he 
speaks of ‘‘the hills and seas and streams, dispeopled 
of their dreams.’’ 

But if the Orient is to adopt the philosophy of energism 
and active life, it does not, after all, follow that it will 
change its most underlying and essential ideals. It has 
often been said that if the Japanese have made them- 
selves strong by the adoption of western methods and 
processes, they have done so in order to be able the more 
effectively to protect the treasures of their own ideals and 
civilization. ‘‘Make yourself strong so that you may re- 
tain the right to be yourself,’’ that seems to be the temper, 
not only of Japan, but also of China and India; and the 
self of the Orient is now, and intends to remain, highly 
spiritual. Mastery over external nature, indeed, attracts 
as part of the régime of energy or activity, but to the 
Orient the spirit of man, the mysteries of his psychology, 
the grandeur of the limitless vistas of development of 
which the human soul is capable and the heights to 
which it may attain, are more fascinating than any of 
the phenomena of external physical nature. It is to Ori- 
entals a source of great inspiration and enthusiasm to 
think that they are called to give to the world, and to 
perpetuate in it, this noble spirituality. They have come 
to recognize the merits of the West, its high individual 
development, its energetic activity, its clean and success- 
ful methods, its complex system of machinery; but they 
also well understand that the human spirit does not always 
come to its own with all this efficiency and outward success, 
that machinery kills souls, that mechanism destroys spir- 
ituality. When they see the West striving to introduce 
mechanical ideas into the most sublime realms of thought, 
standardizing everything upon the basis of computed units 
of efficiency, they feel that the Orient still has a message 
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that will be heard. It is from materialism that they hope 
to bring salvation. The manner is not yet clearly seen; 
but as the West glories in its efficiency, so does the East 
draw comfort and confidence from the thought that its 
spirituality is to be the salvation of the world. This 
destiny it can fulfill only if its newly aroused energies are 
directed to the achievement of aims that have a spiritual 
meaning and value. 
Paut S. Rerscu. 
University oF WIscoNnsIN. 





MILTON’S ETHICS. 
ALFRED W. BENN. 


T need hardly be said that Milton never constructed a 

system of moral philosophy. His English critics have 
even gone so far as to deny the poet any philosophic 
ability Avhatsoever. On this point, however, one may 
be allowed to prefer the opinion of Taine, himself a sys- 
tematic thinker of conspicuous ability; and in what seems 
to me by far the best account of his prose writings that 
we possess the great French writer repeatedly calls Milton 
a philosopher. The word is, of course, used in a purely 
popular sense, nor does it imply any comparison with 
such masters of pure thought as Hobbes, Spinoza, and 
Locke. Held in bondage by the traditional theology, he 
had not the wish, even supposing that he had the power, 
to construct a metaphysical system; and in any case the 
whole bent of his genius would have determined him, as 
a thinker, to deal only with questions of immediate prac- 
tical interest. And being so practical, his tendency would 
be rather towards a new application of ancient or admit- 
ted principles, than towards any innovation on the prin- 
ciples themselves. But even within such limitations, there 
is room for philosophy, for comprehensive independent 
thought; and such speculative originality Milton may 
claim. 
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Milton, as we know, was a child of the Renaissance; 
and, being so, he seems to have acknowledged this filiation 
to a greater extent than is generally imagined. It has 
been said,—if I remember rightly, by Mr. Andrew Lang,— 
that in Rabelais the Renaissance became conscious of 
itself. But if it be true, as Michelet supposes, that Gar- 
gantua is a personification of the New Monarchy, then 
Rabelais practically ignores that whole side of the 
Renaissance by which it stood for republican liberty 
against the medieval tradition of Roman imperialism; 
while the Greek virtue of Sdéphrosyné finds no counter- 
part in the Rabelaisian gospel of unlimited license. In 
Milton, on the contrary, the power of the New Learning 
to emancipate from all that was evil and to codperate 
with all that was good in the Middle Ages becomes truly 
conscious of itself. In the ‘‘Areopagitica’’ he refers to 
‘‘those ages to whose polite wisdom and letters we owe 
that we are not yet Goths and Jutlanders’’; defending 
himself against a possible charge of novelty by an ap- 
peal to ‘‘the old and elegant humanity of Greece.’’! And 9 
in his tract ‘‘Of Education’’ the Greek and Latin moral-+ 
ists are recommended as a school of virtue,? though of / 
course they are to be checked by the study of Scripture. « 
In this connection readers of Milton’s ‘‘Comus’’ may 
be reminded that the celebrated passage where the sensual 
soul after death is described as 


Lingering and sitting by a new-made grave { 


merely paraphrases an edifying piece of mythology to , 
the same effect in Plato’s ‘‘Phxdo.’’* ‘ 


* Works, Vol. IV, p. 398. (The references throughout are to Mitford’s 
edition, reprinted by Bickers & Buch in 1863. The spelling has been 
modernized. For the Treatise on Christian Doctrine, I have used the 
translation in Bohn’s edition.) *IV, p. 387. 

***Comus,’’ p. 463 ff; ‘‘Phedo,’’ 81 B. C. It may be noticed that the 
‘divine philosophy’ spoken of by the Younger Brother is not philosophy 
in general with a eulogistic epithet prefixed. It means metaphysics as 
distinguished from mundane learning. 


Vol. XXI.—No. 4. 28 
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Our poet, however, did not, like the mediwval scholars, 
regard the great ages of antiquity as an unattainable ideal 
to which Christian Europe might look up without any 
hope of equalling it. Nothing, he declares, that the Greeks 
and Romans had ever done can be compared for heroic 
virtue with the victorious efforts by which the people of 
England and their leaders had vindicated their civil and 
religious liberties against the tyranny of their king.* In 
Milton’s eyes the English people were the most gifted 
the world had ever seen. But this preéminence was not 
solely or chiefly illustrated by civil and military courage. 
It was above all intellectual. It is ‘‘a nation not slow 
and dull, but of a quick, ingenious, and piercing spirit, 
acute to invent, subtle and sinewy to discourse, not be- 
neath the reach of any point the highest that human 
capacity can soar to.’’® Above all, it is filled with the 
spirit of innovation and improvement. Let me quote once 

4 again the famous description of London in 7: 


® Behold now this vast city; a city of refuge, the mansion-house of liberty 
encompassed and surrounded with his protection; the shop of war hath 
not there more anvils and hammers, to fashion out the plates and in- 
struments of armed justice in defense of beleaguered truth than there be 
pens and heads there, sitting by their studious lamps, musing, searching, 
revolving new notions and ideas wherewith to present, as with their 
homage and their fealty the approaching Reformation, others as fast read- 
ing, trying all things, assenting to the force of reason and convincement. 
What could a man require more from a nation so pliant and so prone to 
seek after knowledge? What wants there to such a towardly and preg- 
nant soil but wise and faithful laborers to make a knowing people, a 
nation of prophets, of sages, and of worthies? * 


Two centuries before Buckle, Milton discerned the ‘‘es- 
sentially cumulative’’ character of knowledge; only he 
does not possess the pregnant word for its expression. 
This is how he puts it: ‘‘To be still searching what we 
know not, by what we know (for all her body is homo- 
geneal and proportional), this is the golden rule in 
theology as well as in arithmetic.’’? 








*IV, p. 438. TIV, p. 436. 
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However, as regards the point immediately in view, the 
argument of the ‘‘Areopagitica,’’—for it is that from 
which I have been quoting,—reminds us of Mill rather 
than of Buckle. The value of liberty for Milton is that 
it favors the production of ‘‘new notions and ideas’’; in 
other words, it is a system of experimentation on the 
largest scale. Thus unlike his great contemporary 
Hobbes, whose apriorism impresses one like a huge 
boulder carried by glacial action into our insular specu- 
lation from the Continent, he moves in the main current 
of English philosophy as a connecting link between Bacon 
and Locke, anticipating those nineteenth-century gospels 
in which the theory of liberty was to receive undreamed-of 
expansions and applications. More particularly, like 
Archbishop Magee, Milton would rather see England free 
than sober. In his time, also, our countrymen had an 
evil notoriety for drunkenness; he observes: 


No sin more foul and common among us... and who can be ignorant 
that if the importation of wine and of all strong drink were forbid, it, 
would clean rid the possibility of committing that odious vice, and men 
might afterwards live happily and healthfully without the use of those 
intoxicating liquors. Yet who is there, the severest of them all, that ever 
propounded to lose his sack, his ale, toward the certain abolishing of so 
great a sin, who is there of them, the holiest, that less loves his rich 
canary at meals, though it be fetched from places that hazard the re- 
ligion of them who fetch it, and though it make his neighbor drunk out 
of the same tun?* 


The Puritan poet uses this assumed reluctance on the 
part of moderate drinkers to sacrifice their own indulgence 
for the sake of ‘‘utterly removing a most loathsome sin’’ 
as an argumentum ad hominem in favor of his own pro- 
posed reformation of the marriage law; but his sympathy 
with their objection to the enforcement of total abstinence 
is evident. 

There is a current idea to the effect that the English 
revolutionists of the seventeenth century differed from 
the French revolutionists of the eighteenth century, first 
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and above all, by the much greater narrowness of the 
principles on which their claims were based. The English 
leaders, we are told, in demanding a free government 
appealed to the traditional rights of Englishmen, whereas 
the orators of the Constituent Assembly appealed to the 
rights of man. And in this connection much is made of 
the mischievous influence supposed to have been exercised 
by Rousseau. No doubt there is a good deal of truth in 
the distinction; although it also remains true that such 
statesmen as Eliot and Pym were well advised, as a mat- 
ter of party tactics, to take their stand on the laws of 
England, whatever may have been their private views 
about the Law of Nature. But however this may be, 
the interesting fact remains that Milton had already risen 
far above any such insular restrictions, and that the 
liberty he personally held so dear was to him, as to 
Rousseau, nothing less than the natural right of all man- 
kind. 

This idea of natural law was widely diffused among the 
moralists of the seventeenth century. Milton shared it 
with his elder contemporaries Grotius and Hobbes, as 
well as with his younger contemporary Locke. Indeed it 
goes back to the Middle Ages, as we know by the 
celebrated proclamation of Louis X (Hutin) declaring 
that ‘‘all men ought to be born free’’ (1315),® and must 
have been constantly kept in view by the study of Roman 
jurisprudence. For Justinian tells us still more cate- 
gorically, that ‘‘all men are born free.’’'® Roman law 
took the idea of nature from the Stoic philosophy, which 
had inherited it from the Cynics, who, in their turn, de- 
rived it from the physiocratic Sophists, Prodicus and Hip- 
pias. It must, however, be noted that these two most 
remarkable teachers did not, so far as we know, rise 
to the notion of liberty as a universal human right. That 
seems to have been the work of Alcidamas, a pupil of 





* Maine’s ‘‘ Ancient Law,’’ p. 94 (seventh edition). 
<< Tnstitutes,’’ I, 2.2. 
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Gorgias, who first combined the humanism of his master 
and of Protagoras with the naturalism of their illustrious 
rivals. And in the like spirit, another still more daring 
innovator, his fellow-pupil Lycophron, proclaimed human 
equality as against the unreal distinctions of high and 
low birth." 

These facts in the history of opinion have been pre- 
served almost accidentally by Aristotle. And Milton, 
whose scholarship was wide rather than accurate, credited 
Aristotle, perhaps on the strength of such references, with 
a liberalism to which the tutor of Alexander was a com- 
plete stranger. Defending the people of England (or 
rather the English army) against the charge of criminal 
regicide, he quotes Aristotle as saying: ‘‘It is neither for 
the public good nor is it just, seeing all men are by nature 
alike and equal, that anyone should be lord and master 
over all the rest.’’'? What the philosopher really said 
was that ‘‘where men are alike and equal it is neither 
expedient nor just that one man should be lord of all.’’ '* 
But however this may be, it seems clear that Milton for 
his part would fully accept the responsibility of the larger 
utterance; and so we find him elsewhere pronouncing 
that ‘‘all men since Adam are born free.’’ '* 

The law of nature does not stop at the liberty and 
equality of all men (women, of course, not counting as 
men). It is also ‘‘the very rule of justice,’’ dispensing 
a people from their oaths of allegiance ‘‘if their king 
should give himself over to sloth and voluptuousness.’’ '® 
Finally, as in France a hundred and forty years later, 
Liberty and Equality are completed by Fraternity. ‘‘Who 
knows not that there is a mutual bond of amity and 
brotherhood between man and man all over the world?’’ '* 
Hobbes apparently knew no such thing, the contrary 
being equally evident to him; but had that particular 





“On this subject I may be permitted to refer to my ‘‘ Philosophy of 
Greece,’’ pp. 148, 149, 284. “VIII, p. 144. 

*Pol., III, p. 17; Jowett’s transl., I, p. 104. “is, 72. 

“VIII, p. 126. *IV, pp. 467, 468. 
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brother remonstrated, the poet would probably have called 
him a hog. Nor should such a phrase as ‘‘all over the 
world’’ be too literally construed. ‘‘What nature and 
right reason dictates we are not to gather from the prac- 
tice of most nations, but of the wisest and most prudent,— 
the Greeks, the Romans, the Italians, the Carthagin- 
ians.’’ Theological objections derived from such doc- 
trines as the divine right of kings or the duty of passive 
obedience are summarily barred out by the plea of its 
‘‘being very certain that the doctrine of the Gospel is 
neither contrary to reason nor [to] the law of nations.’’ '" 

In point of fact, liberty interested Milton far more than 
either equality,—which he only valued as excluding king- 
ship,—-or fraternity, which he certainly never practised. 
And he particularizes three fundamental liberties with- 
out which life would be almost intolerable: liberty in 
the Church, liberty in the State, and what he calls do- 
mestic, but what we should rather call personal liberty. 
This last also takes three forms: in marriage, of free 
choice and free divorce; in the rearing of the young, 
of such an education as alone makes true freedom pos- 
sible; and in speculation, of a free, that is to say, an 
unlicensed press.'® It is only as regards the last that 
Milton’s views have won universal admission. They need 
not delay us here, being contained in the most famous and 
popular of his prose writings, the ‘‘ Areopagitica.’’ His 
theory of education is no less chimerical than J. S. Mill’s, 
and without Mill’s excuse of practical unacquaintance 
with the subject, for the poet had passed through the 
regular public school and college curriculum of his time. 
He had made himself, it is true, the most cultivated man 
of his age,—perhaps of all ages,—but to expect, as he 
seems to do, that others should reach the same perfection 
was to assume that they possessed the same leisure, the 
same affluence, the same health, the same unrivalled com- 
bination of acquisitive with originating genius. England 
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might have waited long enough for her liberties if her 
citizens were only fit to be free after they had received 
such a training as would have raised them to the level of 
her loftiest son. 

As regards religious liberty, Milton is equally unprac- 
tical, but unpractical from an opposite cause, from the 
narrowness rather than from the breadth of his personal 
horizon. Taking the Bible—whose infallibility he never 
questions,—as his own sole guide in religion, he would 
restrict toleration to those who are like-minded with him- 
self. We gather from his tract on ‘‘True Religion, 
Heresy, and Toleration’’ (1673), that heresy consists in 
adding to or taking away from the letter of Scripture. 
Roman Catholicism adds to it, besides practising idolatry, 
and therefore should be forcibly suppressed. And it seems 
to follow that any criticism, having for its object the dis- 
authentication of any book in the Bible, should be similarly 
dealt with. Milton had by this time abandoned what is 
commonly called orthodoxy for what is commonly called 
the Arian heresy, and on his own principles ought to have 
classed all Trinitarian believers as idolaters worthy of 
condign punishment. But such rigid consistency was too 
much even for his impractical genius; so he preferred 
the discreditable scheme of banding together the Pro- 
testant sects in a league of persecution against a church 
with whose dogmas most of them were in closer sympathy 
than with the theology of ‘‘Paradise Lost.’’ }® 


’ 


*Milton’s Arianism offers a curious exemplification of his Hellenizing 
tendencies. It has, in my opinion, a very strong Biblical foundation. But 
no one who has studied Milton’s methods of reasoning can suppose that 
objective evidence and love of truth for its own sake had much to do 
with the conclusions he arrived at. If his theology was Scriptural, it was 4 
so, one may almost say, by accident. With his Hellenic training he ' 
naturally tended to conceive the relation between the Father and the Son } 
on the type of the relation between Jove and Apollo (compare Lycidas) * 
rather than on the type of two coeternal and unsubstantial persons. And . 
if, as I believe, he correctly interpreted the theology of St. Paul and of ) 
the Fourth Evangelist, this was almost but not quite by accident. For 4 
they, too, came under the same Hellenic influences when they reinterpreted ' 
Jewish Messianism on the lines of heathen apotheosis. I am aware that 
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As an advocate of what he calls domestic liberty, Milton 
is far more logical and liberal than as an advocate of free 
thought. His views on divorce are indeed such as only 
the most advanced reformers would advocate at the 
present day. To some people, the circumstance of their 
having been suggested by his own matrimonial experi- 
ences, seems a sufficient ground for dismissing them with 
contempt. And that might be very well if we were in- 
vited to accept them on the authority of so great a man. 
It is in fact a common trick with those who take their 
opinions on authority, to talk as if adverse criticism of 
those opinions could be disposed of by making out that 
the critics are themselves very prejudiced persons. They 
may be so; but that has nothing to do with the logical 
value of their arguments. Burke is not the only instance 
of an advocate who, as Macaulay says, ‘‘chose his side 
like a fanatic and defended it like a philosopher.’’ In 
all such cases we have to answer the philosopher after 
his wisdom (that is to say, if we do not agree with him), 
not after his fanaticism. 

Another disadvantage under which these divorce tracts 
of Milton’s suffer, and the reason why, as he himself tells 
us was the fate of the ‘‘Tetrachordon’’ not long after 
its publication, they are ‘‘seldom pored on’”’ is the weari- 
some scholasticism with which he labors the Scriptural 
side of the controversy. It is a side which for our mis- 
fortune has received far too great prominence in con- 
temporary English discussions on the subject; and we 
have to submit to the public scandal of having it pro- 


Cardinal Newman in his ‘‘ Arians of the Fourth Century’’ has given cur- 
rency to the opposite view, the view according to which Arianism was a 
heresy not of Greek but of Jewish origin. But in this instance, his 
authority goes for little or nothing. For in the first place, being tied to 
the orthodox interpretation of St. Paul and St. John, he could not admit 
that they were potential Arians. And, in the next place, the Jews whom 
he quotes as precursors of Arians were probably speculating under the 
stress of Greek ideas. Similarly, the great founder of modern pantheism, 
Spinoza, did not become a pantheist because he was a Jew, but rather 
in spite of his being a Jew. 
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posed to make English legislation depend upon a disputed 
reading in certain documents whose date and authorship 
are unknown, and in whose inerrancy most educated per- 
sons disbelieve. Apart from marriage, no prescription 
in these documents has force of law; while some of their 
prescriptions could only be obeyed at the price of speedy 
ruin to the community. The bulk of the community know 
that perfectly well, and so good care is taken that those 
prescriptions shall remain a dead letter. But in Roman 
Catholic countries and in England they compound for 
this disobedience by refusing to redress the grievances 
of a minority small enough to be neglected with impunity. 

What value Milton himself set on the precepts of either 
Testament as guides of conduct for modern men, we shall 
probably never know. But whatever his private convic- 
tions may have been, addressing himself to such a legis- 
lature as the Long Parliament, he had to assume the 
infallibility of both, except in so far as the earlier legis- 
lation was repealed by the later revelation. The problem 
was to reconcile both Law and Gospel with that Law of 
Nature which, whether he believed in the Bible or not, 
was to him the supreme standard of ethics. Now the law 
of nature is for all things to persevere in their own state, 
or, as Matthew Arnold puts it, to fulfill the law of their 
being. For rational creatures, for men and women it 
is, more particularly, to defend the essence of their per- 
sgnality against all attacks and encroachments from with- 
oyt. Therefore, from Milton’s point of view, it is not 
only the right, but the bounden duty of all human beings, 
both men and women, who find themselves unsuitably 
mated to recover their freedom without delay. 


If any demand which is now most perfection to ease an extremity by 
divorce, or to enrage and foster it by the grievous observance of a miser- 
able wedlock, I am not destitute to say which is most perfection (although 
some who believe they think favorably of divorce esteem it only venial 
to infirmity). Him I hold more in the way to perfection who forgoes an 
unfit, ungodly, and discordant wedlock, to live according to peace and 
love, and God’s institution in a fitter choice, than he who debars himself 
the happy experience of all godly, which is peaceful conversation in his 
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family, to live a contentious and unchristian life, not to be avoided, in 
temptation not to be lived in, only for the false keeping of a most un- 
real nullity, a marriage that hath no affinity with God’s intention... 
to the lamentable superstition of ruining themselves.” 


It will be observed that the masculine pronoun is alone 
employed in the passage quoted; and no doubt Milton, 
both from his own experience and his general opinion of 
women’s inferiority, would be more keenly susceptible to 
the sufferings of the husband in an ill-assorted union than 
to the sufferings of the wife. But it is to the eternal 
honor of the poet that in reference at least to divorce he 
recognized the equality of the sexes. ‘‘Law,’’ he main- 
tains, ‘‘is to protect the liberty and the human dignity 
of its subjects, whether it be the man’s right above the 
woman, or the woman’s just appeal against wrong.’’ #4 
It has been asserted indeed, and by no less an authority 
than Leslie Stephen, that Milton looks at the matter en- 
tirely from the husband’s point of view;?* but the charge 
cannot stand in the face of various passages to the con- 
trary effect, some of which I shall now proceed to quote: 


The wife being herself the redeemed of Christ is not still bound to be 
the vassal of him who is the bond-slave of Satan: she being now neither 
the image nor the glory of such a person, nor made for him nor left in 
bondage to him, but hath recourse to the wing of charity and protection 
of the church, unless there be a hope on either side; yet such a hope 
must be meant as may be a rational hope, and not an endless servitude.” 


According to Chrysostom, a bad wife is a help for the 
devil; to which Milton adds that ‘‘the like may be said 
of a bad husband.’’?* Divorce at the husband’s pleasure 
already practically exists, but under such a form as to 
give the wife no relief, compelling her ‘‘to live a part 
still married without marriage, a married widow.’’?> The 
early Christian emperors made the Roman divorce law 
easier than before by increased concessions to the wife, 
‘‘for the help and consideration of the weaker sex, ac- 


"IV, pp. 231, 232. ™TIV, p. 186. 
= <‘*Dictionary of National Biography,’’ XXXVIII, p. 29a. 
™IV, pp. 149, 150. “TV, p. 168. *=IV, pp. 125, 126. 
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cording as the Gospel seems to make the wife more equal 
to her husband in these conjugal respects than the law 
of Moses doth.’’ 2 

‘‘The law of Moses’’ in fact only permits divorce to 
the husband,—a very awkward fact for one who makes 
that law the mainstay of his whole plea, while at the same 
time he is advocating equal liberty for both sexes. But 
the lawyer that is in every Englishman speedily comes to 
the rescue of our poet, who proves himself no less ac- 
complished a legal, than Cardinal Newman was a theo- 
logical evolutionist. We have seen how he uses Chris- 
tianity, which emphatically condemned the Mosaic law, 
as an instrument for giving it increased relaxation. But, 
not content with this constructive interpretation, Milton 
boldly reads his own liberalism into the old Hebrew code. 


Although there be nothing in the plain words of this law that seems 
to regard the afflictions of a wife, how great soever, yet expositors de- 
termine, and doubtless determine rightly, that God was not uncompas- 
sionate of them also in the framing of this law. For should the rescript 
of Antoninus in the civil law give release to servants flying for refuge to 
the emperor’s statue, by giving leave to change their cruel masters, and 
should God who in his law also is good to injured servants, by granting 
them their freedom in divers cases, not consider the wrongs and miseries 
of a wife which is no servant?” 


After playing off Christianity against Judaism, the 
next step was to play off Judaism against Christianity. 
In his discussion of the celebrated synoptic precepts re- 
lating to marriage and divorce, Milton uses a liberty of 
criticism which is nothing less than pretentious. To be 
plain, he flatly contradicts the Teacher whom he professes 
to regard as the incarnate Son of God. The words ‘‘from 
the beginning it hath not been so’’ are bluntly met by 
the assertion that ‘‘the rule of perfection is not so much 
that which was done in the beginning, as that which now 
is nearest to the rule of charity.’’?* The explanation that 
‘*Moses for the hardness of your hearts’’ permitted the 





"IV, pp. 269, 270. "IV, pp. 187, 188. =IV, p. 232. 
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repudiation of objectionable wives, is firmly and not very 
respectfully shown to be untrue.*® After all, the Puritan 
controversialist might have spared himself and his readers 
these almost unveiled blasphemies,—blasphemies from his 
point of view, I mean,—had he begun by playing out his 
trump card, which is the bold assertion that an unsuit- 
able companion is not a real wife, but ‘‘an intolerable 
adversary, a helpless [unhelping], unaffectionate, and 
sullen mass (sic), whose very company represents the 
visible and exactest figure of loneliness itself.’’*° Be- 
sides, even assuming a wife to be a wife, we must re- 
member that Christ habitually acted on the principle of 
straightening a twig by bending it in the opposite di- 
rection, and that he accordingly strove to countervail the 
unbounded license of Pharisaic casuistry by prohibiting 
divorce altogether without meaning that his words should 
be pressed to their literal significance.* Milton justly 
observes that our divines make no scruple of applying 
this convenient method of interpretation ‘‘to soften the 
high and vehement speeches of our Saviour’’ in every 
case except that of the marriage law. 

Even the marriage law of Christ leaves a loophole 
through which our poet-lawyer proceeds to drive a coach- 
and-four. As is well known, the received text of Mat- 
thew contains a clause exceptionally permitting a husband 
to put away his wife ‘‘for the cause of fornication,’’ but 
not granting a like privilege to the injured wife. This 
clause does not occur in Mark or Luke; it labors under 
grave suspicion of being an interpolation and seems to 
have been regarded as such by early church tradition. 
Moreover, even admitting it to be genuine, the breach 
of duty on the wife’s part referred to is not simple 
adultery, for had that been meant, the word employed 
would not have been ropveia (fornication), but pocyeia. 
And fornication must be understood not as unchastity, 
but as prostitution, the habitual practice of venal vice. 
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I do not know whether anyone has ever attempted to 
explain why the interpolated exception,—assuming it to 
be an interpolation,—should have taken this particular 
form; but as an explanation has occurred to me, I may 
be permitted to offer it for whatever it is worth. 

It would appear from the Shepherd of Hermas that 
divorce was prohibited by the early Church, not in obedi- 
ence to its Founder, but because the husband, by repudi- 
ating his wife and marrying another, took away that in- 
ducement to repentance which would be afforded by the 
knowledge of his readiness to take back the erring partner 
should she abandon her evil courses.** And as the prac- 
tice of prostitution would make the return to virtue a 
much more improbable event than would a single lapse 
from virtue, it occurred to some lax believer that the Lord 
would in that one case have relieved the husband from 
the obligation of welcoming back his penitent partner; 
whereas a vagrant husband would be far more likely to 
give up a life of sin. 

However this may be, Milton with characteristic inge- 
nuity seizes on the disputed passage as an argument for 
relaxing the Gospel precept to the farthest possible extent. 
Interpreting the Mosaic law, he had argued that if mo- 
tives of physical aversion were to be accepted as a suf- 
ficient reason for divorce, much more should insuperable 
mental alienation of the husband from the wife be allowed 
as a reason for liberating him from the marriage bond; 
and, as we have seen, by a second generalization he makes 
liberty of divorce equal for both sexes under a law in 
which no such equality was recognized. And so, on pass- 
ing to the Christian dispensation, he tells us that ‘‘forni- 
cation is to be understood as the language of Christ un- 
derstands it (!), for a constant alienation and disaffection 
of mind, or for the continual practice of disobedience and 
crossness from the duties of love and peace, that is, in 
sum, when to be a tolerable wife is naturally not in their 
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power, or obstinately not in their will.’’** He then pro- 
ceeds to contrast the comparatively trifling and venial 
sin of adultery with the heinous and irredeemable guilt 
of unamiability with a zest which would have been thor- 
oughly appreciated in high French society under Louis 
XV, as described by Voltaire in his ‘‘ Babouc,’’ but which 
takes one rather aback in an appeal made by the great 
Puritan poet to the public opinion of Puritan England. 
No wonder that Milton speedily found himself environed 
by what he called ‘‘a barbarous noise, of owls and asses, 
euckoos, apes, and dogs.’’ In other words, by the clamor 
of those who, like owls, shunned the light, like asses were 
impenetrably stupid, like cuckoos could never strike out 
any variation on the old traditional note, like apes were 
always copying what others did, and like dogs raised the 
voice of alarm at the appearance of anything new. 

Contrary as all this seems to English ways of thinking, 
still even here Milton incidentally illustrates the character- 
istically English method of experimental inquiry. After 
complaining that there is not in courtship (as then con- 
ducted) ‘‘that freedom of access granted or presumed, 
as may suffice to a perfect discerning [of character] till 
too late,’’ he adds with touching reference to his own 
personal experience: 


It is not strange, though many who have spent their youth chastely, 
are in some things not so quick-sighted, while they haste so eagerly to 
light the nuptial torch, [while on the contrary] they who have lived most 
loosely, by reason of their bold accustoming prove most successful in their 
matches, because their wild affections, unsettling at will, have been as so 
many divorces to teach them experience.™ 


It may be doubted whether this is altogether true,— 
or indeed true at all. Neither social experience, nor 
realistic fiction, nor the annals of the divorce court seem 
to prove that ‘fast men’ make the most successful hus- 
bands. The partner of a passing amour is not on what 
George Eliot calls ‘‘the formidable level of wifehood,’’ 
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nor has she the opportunity of developing those angular- 
ities by which conjugal peace is sometimes unexpectedly 
disturbed. And this goes to confirm Tolstoy’s paradox 
that the man whose intimate acquaintance with the sex 
does not go beyond his wife really knows more about 
women than the unmarried hero of many gallant ad- 
ventures. 

Milton, as I have said, was a man of the Renaissance, 
and his ideas are those of old Rome masquerading under 
a piebald costume of Scriptural citations. Natural liberty, 
more or less limited by contract, was to him both Law and 
Gospel. Spinoza’s identification of God with nature 
would have shocked him in theory; but he identifies them 
in practice. If marriage is a social convention, it must 
give way to the prime dictates of nature; if it is a law 
of nature, it must give way to a still higher law; for what 
ean be so natural as to dissolve that which leads to suf- 
fering and hostility?® If it is argued that faith should 
be kept in a covenant, the answer is that this 
only holds true where the other side performs, which failing he is no 
longer bound. Again this is true [only] when the keeping of faith can 
be of any use or benefit to the other. But in marriage, a league of love 
and willingness, if faith be not willingly kept, it scarce is worth the 
keeping; nor can [it] be a delight to a generous mind with whom it is 
forcibly kept: and the question still supposes the one [side] brought to 
an impossibility of keeping it as he ought by the other’s default. And 
to keep it formally, not only with a thousand shifts and dissimulations, 
but with open anguish, perpetual sadness, and disturbance, no willing- 
ness, no cheerfulness, no contentment, cannot be any good to a mind not 
basely poor and shallow with whom the contract of love is so kept. 


To dissolve such a contract is therefore just.** 

Here we see in Milton’s prose that tenderness which 
Keats learned to admire even more than his strength in 
‘*Paradise Lost.’’ But lest it should be thought that the 
tenderness was only for the sufferings of himself and 
other disappointed husbands, let me quote another pas- 
sage where all distinction of sex and all opposition of 
interest seem to be lost in the pleadings of an infinite pity: 
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Can anything be more absurd and barbarous than that they whom only 
error, casualty, art, or plot hath joined should be compelled, not against 
a sudden passion but against the permanent and radical discords of na- 
ture, to the most intimate and incorporating duties of love and embrace- 
ment, therein only rational and human as they are free and voluntary, 
being else an abject servile yoke, scarce not brutish. And that there 
is in man such a peculiar sway of liking or disliking in the affairs of 
matrimony is evidently seen even before marriage among those who can 
be friendly, can respect each other, yet to marry each other would not 
for any persuasion. If, then, this unfitness and disparity be not till 
after marriage discovered, through many causes and colors and conceal- 
ments that may overshadow; undoubtedly it will produce the same effects 
and perhaps with more vehemence that such a mistaken pair would give 
the world to be unmarried again.” 


To grant them that release would be ‘‘to wipe ten 
thousand tears out of the life of man.’’ ** 

To decide whether incompatibility of temper goes far 
enough to justify divorce is, in Milton’s opinion, not a 
question for any law court to decide. And here it must 
be admitted that his conviction of masculine superiority 
operates in a way which to modern feeling seems grossly 
unjust. ‘‘For even the freedom and eminence of man’s 
creation gives him to be a law in this matter to himself, 
being the head of the other sex which was made for 
him.’’**° At the same time to be privately divorced must 
suit the feelings of a wife better, ‘‘it being an unseemly 
affront to the sequestered and veiled modesty of that sex 
to have her unpleasingness and other defects bandied up 
and down, and aggravated in open court by those hired 
masters of tongue-fence.’’*° How far husbands would 
like to be sent away privily is not a question that Milton 
cares to discuss; but assuredly, on his own principles, it 
would have been undignified conduct in a man to force 
his company on a woman who did not want it. She has, 
indeed, merely to invoke his own summary argument that 
‘injury to the divorced it can be none; for if she consent, 
wherein has the law to right her? or consent not; then 
is it either just, and so deserved; or if unjust, such in 
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all likelihood was the divorcer, and to part from an unjust 
man is a happiness, and no injury to be lamented.’’ * 
That the publicity of divorce-court proceedings may 
act as a deterrent would, from Milton’s point of view, 
be a strong reason for suppressing it. For he holds that 
separation from an uncongenial partner is not merely 
a right, but a religious duty. 


Sacred things not performed sincerely as they ought are in no way ac- 
eeptable to God in their outward formality. If personal duties be not 
truly done, the fault is in ourselves; but marriage to be a true and pious 
marriage is not in the single power of any person; the essence whereof 
as of all other covenants is in relation to another; the making and main- 
taining causes thereof are all mutual, and must be a communion of spiritual 
and temporal comforts. If, then, either of them cannot or obstinately 
will not be answerable in these duties, so as that the other can have no 
peaceful living, or enduring the want of what he justly seeks and sees 
no hope, then from that dwelling love, which is the soul of wedlock, takes 
his flight, leaving only some cold performances of civil and common re- 
spects, but the true bond of marriage, if there were ever any there, is 
already burst like a rotten thread. 


Then follows perpetual dissimulation and dissension 
quite against the Christian ideal of marriage and highly 
displeasing to God, whose law (as Milton conceives it) 
intervenes to put an end to this deplorable state of things, 
‘loosening a sacred thing to peace and charity, rather 
than binding it to hatred and contention.’’ 4? 

Mill has complained that the divorce question is gen- 
erally discussed as if the children were everything and 
the parents were nothing. It might sometimes seem as 
if to Milton, on the contrary, the parents were everything 
and the children nothing. He does, however, occasionally 
remember the existence of the latter. But the difficulty 
is not one that troubles him seriously. In fact, with his 
usual ingenuity he makes the children an additional argu- 
ment for unrestricted divorce. 


Nothing more unhallows a man, more unprepares him to the service of 
God in any duty than a habit of wrath and perturbation arising from the 
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importunity of troublous causes never absent. And where the household 
stands in this plight, what love can there be to the unfortunate issue, 
what care to their breeding which is the main conducement to their being 
holy? God therefore knowing how unhappy it would be for children to be 
born in such a family, gives this law either as a prevention, that being 
an unhappy pair, they should not add to be unhappy parents, or else as a 
remedy that if there be children, while they are fewest, they may follow 
either parent, as shall be agreed or judged, from the house of hatred and 
discord, to a place of more holy and peaceable education.“ 


Elsewhere law is assigned the office of ‘‘appointing the 
just and equal conditions of divorce,’’ among which no 
doubt are included the division of property and the 
guardianship of the children, if any.** 

As might be expected from his abstract and individual- 
istic method of speculation, Milton totally leaves out of 
account the reaction on conjugal relations which might be 
expected to follow from the knowledge that marriage was 
dissoluble at any moment at the pleasure of either party 
to the bond. The consciousness that marriage is either 
indissolvable, or that it can be dissolved only for definite 
physical reasons and after the deliberate sentence of a 
public tribunal, is enough of itself in many cases to nip in 
the bud those growths of dissension which the hope of 
starting a new life may stimulate to the rankest luxuriance 
under the favoring influence of natural restlessness or of 
a vagrant fancy. When Fox spoke of the right of re- 
sistance as something that the people should never re- 
member and that the kings should never forget, he put a 
serious strain on the possibilities of human nature. But 
that each party to the marriage contract should regard 
it as binding forever on him or herself, and at the same 
time as terminable at the pleasure of the other party, 
would be a state of mind rather conducive to domestic 
tranquility than possible or conceivable in itself. 

For the rest, Milton’s views on divorce, whatever their 
origin or value, remained with him as deep-rooted con- 
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victions through life. They are repeated without modi- 
fication in the elaborate ‘‘Treatise on Christian Doc- 
trine,’’ which was the fruit of his ripest reflection,*® where 
they are accompanied by a much more startling moral 
heresy, the approval of polygamy. This is defended on 
Scriptural grounds as practised by the Hebrews under 
God’s law and indirectly sanctioned by the Christian 
Apostles. There is no evidence that he wished to intro- 
duce the institution into modern England, but neither 
had he any objection to it in theory, since ‘‘for one man 
to have many wives’’ is referred to in his ‘‘History of 
England’? as ‘‘a liberty not unnatural.’’ ** In this instance 
Milton forsakes the guidance of Greco-Roman practice 
and philosophy to which polygamy was profoundly ab- 
horrent—incidentally falsifying Macaulay’s celebrated 
description of his conception of love as ‘‘uniting all the 
voluptuousness of the Oriental haram and all the gallantry 
of the chivalric tournament with all the pure and quiet 
affection of an English fireside.’’ It may not be possible 
to combine three such disparate elements in a single ideal. 
But, at any rate, Milton, with his low view of woman, his 
loose view of marriage, and his latitudinarian view of 
marital fidelity, had neither the will nor the power to 
attempt it. 

I now pass to a side of Milton’s moral philosophy, not 
less interesting and famous than his theory of divorce, 
but like that little studied at the present day and there- 
fore imperfectly understood. I refer to his republican 
ideas and more particularly to his defense of the exe- 
eution of Charles I. Here also we find what at first sight 
looks like a complete anticipation of eighteenth-century 
revolutionary theories, but what in reality is like them 
a fruit of the Renaissance, a revival of Greco-Roman 
ideas. 

In polities, as everywhere else, the fundamental prin- 
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ciple is the assumed Law of Nature, the right of every 
individual, thing or person, to persist in its own state of 
being, to resist by any exertion of force that may be neces- 
sary the attempt to interfere with it from without. Such 
a principle is radically opposed to the Oriental philosophy 
of submission to the divine decrees,—Islam under one 
form or another,—whence Milton had derived his religion. 
From Charlemagne on, this Orientalism had expressed it- 
self in European politics under the notion of a certain 
sacredness attached to the kingly office, held in check, more 
or less, through the Middle Ages by the counter-notion 
of Papal supremacy. With the New Monarchy and the 
Lutheran Reformation, the divine right of kings was 
threatening to claim undisputed sway, when Calvinism, 
a product of the uncompromising French intellect, evolved 
a new center of resistance to loyal authority. Appealing 
originally to the theocratic idea and to Old Testament 
theology, the new spirit soon joined forces with the re- 
vived tradition of republican antiquity. Milton marks 
the meeting point,—to this extent at least that he formally 
admits the necessity of finding sanction for popular liberty 
in the Scriptures. But here, just as in the divorce ques- 
tion, Biblical texts merely furnish an opportunity for the 
exercise of legal sophistry. His arguments, where they 
are sincere, rest on the authority of Greek and Roman 
precedents and precepts. 

What brought Milton’s republicanism to a head and 
gave occasion for its clear expression, was the action of 
the revolutionary party,—that is to say, of the army and 
its chiefs, in bringing the king to trial and execution. I 
presume one may say now without fear of contradiction 
that Cromwell and his associates adopted this course as 
a measure of simple expediency, that they were acting in 
self-defense, and that they put Charles to death because 
his removal was necessary to their own safety as well as 
to the preservation of everything for which they had 
been fighting. Had the king frankly thrown in his lot 
with the independent party, furnishing adequate guaran- 
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tees against Episcopacy on the one hand and the Presby- 
tery on the other, this ‘man of blood’ would have been 
willingly restored to his old dignity, and not a word said 
of ‘high and treasonable offences’ formerly committed 
by him. Being, however, unable to gain his assent to any 
acceptable arrangement, and afraid to leave so dangerous 
a captive alive, they put him to death, under a false show 
of legality, by what was in fact a judicial murder. 

Milton defends the regicides; but there is no consti- 
tutional pedantry about his justification of their act. On 
the contrary, the arts of political opportunism are lifted 
into a region of immutable valuations. The power of 
kings and magistrates is held in trust from the people 
for the common good of all.47 And so far from any 
sanctity attaching to the office of kingship, its possession 
has a distinctly demoralizing tendency. ‘‘Kings are com- 
monly the worst men,’’** ...as a rule far inferior 
to other men and very often fools,‘ brutish and devoid 
of all sense and reason.®°® So far from reigning by di- 
vine right, such persons have no claim on the obedience 
of their fellows. ‘‘When a lawful prince becomes a 
tyrant or gives himself over to sloth and voluptuousness,’’ 
the people are dispensed from their oath of allegiance by 
‘the rule of justice, the very law of nature.’’ ®! 

Not only may the people refuse to obey a bad ruler, 
but they may lawfully put him to death in self-defense. 
That the people may kill a tyrant is taught by nature her- 
self; and a tyrant is one ‘‘who regarding neither law 
nor the common good reigns only for himself.’’ 5? Milton 
holds this to be a self-evident truth; but for the benefit 
of those who are only convinced by authority, he justifies 
tyrannicide by the opinion of the wisest Greeks and 
Romans. If it is objected that they were heathens, he 
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further appeals to the Jews, among whom, according to 
him, ‘‘this custom of tyrant-killing was not unusual.’’ 
His chief example is the slaying of Eglon by Ehud, as 
an apology for which the divine command may certainly 
be pleaded. But neither here nor elsewhere does that 
make any difference. ‘‘It was not lawful to kill a tyrant 
because God commanded it; but God commanded it be- 
cause antecedently to His command it was a justifiable 
and a lawful action.’’** Similarly, appeals to the New 
Testament in favor of passive obedience are summarily 
invalidated by its ‘‘being very certain that the doctrine of 
the Gospel is neither contrary to reason nor the Law of 
Nations.’’ 5 

From a more modern point of view, this same ‘‘ Law of 
Nations,’’ as interpreted by Milton, seems, to say the 
least of it, rather barbarous. It appears that ‘‘the King 
of Spain, coming in person to subdue or to destroy us, 
might lawfully, by the people of England, either be slain 
in fight or put to death in captivity.’’5* Not only would 
the Puritan publicist have approved of the conduct of 
Juarez in having Maximilian shot, but it would have been 
inconceivable to him that there could be two opinions about 
the execution of the royal filibuster. 

Not only may the people kill a tyrant, but any indi- 
vidual who feels a call in that direction may justly do 
the same. ‘‘Men, not to speak of heathen, both evil and 
religious, have done justice upon tyrants what way they 
could soonest.’’ Milton would have been much surprised 
to hear a political assassination described as a dastardly 
act. He quotes with high approval the ecclesiastical his- 
torian Sozomen, to the effect that ‘‘not only the Greeks, 
but all mankind hitherto have agreed that it is a com- 
mendable action to kill a tyrant, and that they deserve 
all men’s praise who are willing to die themselves to pro- 
cure the liberty of all others.’’*7 What excites the en- 
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thusiasm of Sozomen and the sympathy of Milton is the 
story that the Emperor Julian was treacherously mur- 
dered by one of his Christian soldiers on the battlefield. 

Milton probably had an obscure consciousness that 
Scriptural and patriotic authorities were not the safest 
for his purpose; ‘‘generally the people of Asia, and with 
them the Jews also,’’ being ‘‘noted by wise authors [as] 
much inclinable to slavery.’’** So he falls back on his 
beloved classics as evidence ‘‘that the best of the Romans 
did not only kill tyrants, as oft as they could and how- 
soever they could; but that they thought it a commend- 
able and a praiseworthy action to do so, as the Grecians 
had done before them.’’5® Among these commendable 
actions is the assassination of Julius Cesar, whom ‘‘the 
best men of that age killed in the very Senate.’’ Nearly 
a century after Milton, the same approval of Brutus was 
repeated with impassioned poetic rhetoric by Akenside, 
and reiterated later still by Coleridge in almost equally 
impassioned prose. But Coleridge is careful to guard 
against being understood as approving of tyrannicide in 
general. He agrees ‘‘with Machiavel and with Spinoza, 
for many and weighty reasons assigned by those philoso- 
phers, that it is difficult to conceive a case in which a good 
man would attempt tyrannicide, because it is difficult to 
conceive one in which a wise man would recommend it. 
In a small state, included within the walls of a single 
city, and where the tyranny is maintained by foreign 
guards, it may be otherwise, but in a nation or empire it 
is perhaps inconceivable, that the circumstances which 
made a tyranny possible, should not likewise render the 
removal of the tyrant useless.’’ °° 

A stronger reason, perhaps, for the moral condem- 
nation now generally attached to political assassination 
is that two can play at the game; and this must have 
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been rather forcibly brought under Milton’s notice by the 
hope of his royalist opponent, Saumaire, ‘‘that such 
men as Harmodius and Thrasybulus will rise up amongst 
us and make expiation for the king’s death by shedding 
their blood that were the authors of it.’’** And, as- 
suredly, Cromwell was as fair a mark for the patriot’s 
dagger as Julius Cesar had been. 

A few theological prejudices of no practical importance, * 
and belonging more to his age than to his character, were 
all that in principle distinguished Milton from the French 
revolutionists of a century and a half later. To him as 
to them the will of the people, as determined by a ma. 
jority of votes, counted for nothing when it collided with 
his political convictions. He ignores the fact that an 
immense preponderance of public opinion condemned the 
execution of Charles I. In 1660 he becomes painfully 
aware that a free popular vote would call for the imme- 
diate restoration of Charles II. He then discovers,—or 
rather, perhaps it was always his opinion,—‘‘that most 
voices ought not always to prevail where main matters 
are in consideration.’’*? That minority of the Long 
Parliament which set up a Commonwealth was ‘‘bound 
by the Law of Nature only,’’ ®* which, it seems, prescribes 
that form of government for all mankind, whether they 
like it or not. For, to repeat what has been already 
quoted, ‘‘what Nature and right reason dictates we are not 
to gather from the practice of most nations, but of the 
wisest and most prudent,’’ such as ‘‘the Grecians, the 
Romans, the Italians, the Carthaginians, with many 
other.’’ ® 

‘<The dictates of nature and right reason’’ was in truth 
no more than a circumlocution for Milton’s own opinions. 
When Cromwell turned out the Rump, he does not seem 
to have raised any protest. But when, in October, 1659, 
after a brief resuscitation, the same body was a second 
time dissolved by military violence, his horror was ex- 
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treme. What, he asks, prevents the armies of Holland, 
France, and Venice from similarly making themselves 
supreme in the State? Before all things ‘‘the Light of 
Nature.’’*® Under the guidance, we may suppose, of 
the same kindly light, he invites Monk, a few months 
later, to pick a Republican Parliament; and should the 
‘gentlemen thus convocated refuse these fair and noble 
offers of immediate liberty,’’ the general is to choose 
other gentlemen of a more amenable disposition for the 
purpose of forcing the English people to be free.® 

No student of the history of the French Revolution can 
fail to be reminded of those repeated attacks on the repre- 
sentative principle, in whose sinister chronology such 
tragic records of guilt and shame are dated, with such 
lovely idyllic names,—Vendemiaire, Fructidor, Floreal, 
Prairial, Brumaire,—by which the will of the French 
people, whether Jacobin or royalist, was continually baf- 
fled, and the restoration of the Bourbon monarchy delayed 
for twenty years. 

To recapitulate: Milton as a moral and political 
philosopher is a true child of the Renaissance, a represen- 
tative of the Greco-Roman far more than of the Chris- 
tian or Protestant tradition. His acceptance of Scriptural 
Christianity, interpreted in the Hellenic spirit, is sincere, 
but he practically identifies it with the anarchic individu- 
alism of a metaphysical nature-worship. Liberty with him 
is saved from being a mere abstraction by its close alliance 
with the experimental genius of England. When the crust 
of Biblicism is removed, we recognize in him a precursor 
of the ideas that animated the eighteenth century and 
the French Revolution. Let me add that Milton is in 
his prose rather than his poetry the precursor of Words- 
worth, Byron, Shelley, and Swinburne. 


AuFrep W. Benn. 
FLORENCE, ITALY. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF THE DARWINIAN THEORY 
ON ETHICS.* 


R. BALMFORTH. 


Smee has a greater change taken place in the world 
of thought than that caused by the almost universal 
acceptance of the Darwinian theory of evolution. The 
change, which might well be called revolutionary, has been 
compared to that caused by the substitution of the Coper- 
nican for the Ptolemaic theory in astronomy. In every 
department of scientific activity, the evolution theory may 
now be said to have become the governing conception of 
thought. It is true there are important points in the theory 
on which men of science still differ, but their differences are 
differences about the method, not about the fact of evolu- 
tion itself. We think and speak in terms of evolution, and 
the theory has so far permeated all our thinking that not 
only biological science, but ethics, economics, and social 
and political theories and institutions, are beginning to 
fee] the influence of the new ideals and methods of thought 
which the theory has brought with it. An overwhelming 
accumulation of facts, drawn from nature and history, 
has broken down the old conception of things, and has 
compelled us to adopt new conceptions and adapt our 
mental and spiritual outlook to the new world of knowl- 
edge. It is the object of this paper to emphasize the 
influence of this great change of thought in so far as it 
has affected, or is likely to affect, our ethical relation- 
ships and outlook. 

Fifty years ago, when Darwin’s ‘‘Origin of Species’’ 
was first published, a feeling of indignation and despair 
passed through certain circles of thought. Many minds 
were filled with indignation at the thought that the ground 





* A paper read before the South African Association for the Advance- 
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was so completely cut from under many ancient and 
cherished theories. Others were in despair in that the 
very foundations of both religion and ethics seemed to 
be quaking under their feet. Looking back upon the 
stormy controversies which followed the publication of 
that remarkable book, one may well wonder both at the 
horror-stricken anathemas of theological extremists and 
the pessimistic forebodings of more thoughtful and charit- 
able minds. We can see now the clear gain which has 
come to humanity, and how the whole field of ethical study 
has been enriched by the vast mass of knowledge which 
Darwin and his fellow-laborers and successors have 
brought to our minds. Ethical advance has become clearer 
and surer. Science, which is organized knowledge, has 
shown itself once more to be the willing servant and 
helper of humanity. It has shown, quietly, unobtrusively, 
and even unintentionally, that where any speculative sys- 
tem or theory of life is founded upon error that system 
or theory is doomed to decay, and deserves its doom. 
Much, indeed, of what was thought to be indissolubly 
bound up with the most cherished convictions of men has, 
during the past fifty years, gone by the board. The 
ancient story of the fall of man is now either allegorized, 
or has given place to the more scientific theory of the 
gradual ascent of man,—with important consequences to 
ethical science. In the light of this wider truth, our at- 
titude towards sin and moral evil, and our treatment of 
them, have undergone great modification. The theory 
of religious exclusiveness also has had to give way be- 
fore the study of the religious history of mankind and 
the wider revelations of truth which comparative religion, 
the progress of science, and the evolution of the human 
mind have brought to view, with the result that our ethical 
relationships and duties towards so-called heathen races 
have undergone considerable modification. On the other 
hand, there have been great positive gains. The spiritual 
and idealistic view of life, so far from quaking under our 
feet through the discoveries of science, has been based 
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on stronger foundations than ever. One can hardly 
realize now the despairing state of mind which, fifty years 
ago, regarded materialism as triumphant, and looked upon 
the universe as summed up in the words ‘Evolution’ and 
‘Law.’ The old mysteries remain. We are as far as 
ever from knowing the constitution of the atom, or from 
fathoming the mystery of the Energy which binds its 
elements together. As ever, we stand in the midst of 
‘‘an infinite and eternal energy from which all things 
proceed.’’ That is the mystery of philosophy, of ethics, 
and of religion. He would be a bold man who would say 
that the theory of evolution has solved that mystery or 
has plucked out its heart. The theory of evolution, valu- 
able as it is, is helpless here. It knows only a succession 
of phenomena. It simply brings together the objective 
facts of life and leaves them unrelated to each other by 
any binding principle of moral intelligence. Idealism fur- 
nishes that binding principle. Here, then, is where the 
spiritual view of life gains its standing-ground, and it is 
ground which is firm as a rock. Let us see what it builds 
on this foundation. 

Evolution, I have said, gives us a mere succession of 
phenomena. Ethics and philosophy examine these phe- 
nomena and try to appraise their value. They see that 
the facts or phenomena which science and evolution pre- 
sent to the intelligence of man, are facts which have a 
varying value, but which, in the changes which they mani- 
fest, betoken a definite principle and purpose at work,— 
a purpose which seems to demand that progress shall pro- 
ceed from the simple to the complex, that is, from the 
physical to the psychical and the ethical. These changes 
are obviously the result of an interpenetrating spirit or 
principle of life which manifests order, intelligence, and 
will, for without intelligence there would be no progress. 
It is idle to assert, as some evolutionists have done, that 
these increments of spiritual power, rising from the sim- 
plest cell to man, have accrued, as it were, out of noth- 
ing or merely as the result of the interplay of blind forces. 
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Out of nothing, nothing can come. The meaning of the 
universe, or such meaning as we can discern here, must 
be read, not in the dim beginnings of life, but in its po- 
tencies, as manifested in its most highly evolved types. 
To say that the slowly-evolving increments of conscious- 
ness are so infinitesimal that they do not count is to shut 
one’s eyes to the problem. The ‘infinite and eternal 
energy’ must at least be equal to its highest product. Dr. 
Edward Caird puts this point very clearly when he says: 


It lies in the very nature of the case that the earliest form of that 
which lives and develops is the least adequate to its nature, and therefore 
that from which we can get the least distinct clue to the inner principle 
of that nature. Hence, to trace a living being back to its beginning, and 
to explain what follows by such beginning, would be simply to omit almost 
all that characterizes it, and then to suppose that in what remains we 
have the secret of its existence. That is not really to explain it, but to 
explain it away; for on this method we necessarily reduce the features 
that distinguish it to a minimum, and, when we have done so, the re- 
mainder may well seem to be itself reducible to something in which the 
principle in question does not manifest itself at all. If we carry the 
animal back to protoplasm, it may readily seem possible to explain it as a 
chemical compound. And, in like manner, by the same minimizing process, 
we may seem to succeed in reducing consciousness and self-consciousness 
in its simplest form to sensation, and sensation in its simplest form to 
something not essentially different from the nutritive life of plants. The 
fallacy of the sorites may thus be used to conceal all qualitative changes 
under the guise of quantitative addition or diminution, and to bridge over 
all differences by the idea of gradual transition. For, as the old school 
of etymologists showed, if we are at liberty to interpose as many con- 
necting links as we please, it becomes easy to imagine that things the most 
heterogeneous should spring out of each other. While, however, the hypo- 
thesis of gradual change,—change proceeding by infinitesimal stages which 
melt into each other so that the eye cannot detect where one begins and 
the other ends,—makes such a transition easier for the imagination, it 
does nothing to diminish the difficulty or the wonder of it for thought. 
(‘‘The Evolution of Religion,’’ Vol. I, pp. 49, 50.) 


The product of the universe, then, being psychical or 
ethical, the substratum must surely be psychical or ethical 
in its nature and purpose. Here we are on the heels of 
the ancient controversy between ethics and metaphysics, 
a controversy into which I do not propose to enter. I 
cannot agree with those who say we must first arrive at 
some common conclusion with regard to the ultimate 
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reality of things before we can frame any consistent 
ethical theory. Our knowledge of that ultimate reality 
is necessarily fragmentary, partial, inadequate, and there- 
fore provisional, and subject to revision in the light of 
wider knowledge. Indeed, I think it would be easy to 
show from history that men’s conclusions in regard to 
that ultimate reality have frequently stood in the way 
of ethical advance, and have led to conduct which we now 
condemn as unethical. Life is a warfare. It is dynamic, 
not static. Every waking moment has its ethical con- 
straints and behests, and the result or outcome of these 
enters into our estimate of the nature of reality. I have 
my own view as to the nature of the ultimate reality, but 
I should not care to say that this particular view is neces- 
sary to any fruitful or consistent ethical theory for an- 
other man. We must be prepared to recognize tempera- 
mental differences in this matter, for our outlook upon 
the universe is determined largely by our temperament, 
that is, by our hereditary mental endowment. It will be 
sufficient for my purpose here if I indicate my stand- 
point, which, briefly, is this,—that inherent in every form 
of life, however lowly, there is a desire, a craving, a love 
for something higher than self. This something in man 
we may call his moral and affectional nature. Readers 
of Spencer, Darwin, Wallace, and Drummond will re- 
member that magnificent poem of evolution which sci- 
ence has presented to us in the gradual unfolding of this, 
the highest attribute of life——how, from the lowliest be- 
ginnings and by the smallest increments of power, the seat 
of consciousness developed, how the cerebrum and the 
cerebellum grew larger by almost imperceptible degrees, 
how the gray matter of the brain slowly became more 
deeply furrowed and of finer quality, how, as the moral 
and intellectual faculties developed, man began so to order 
his environment that the environment, in its turn, reacted 
upon and strengthened that development through family, 
tribai, national, and racial customs, organizations, and 
institutions, until this moral and affectional nature arrived 
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at the stage at which we see it to-day. Out of the deeps 
that moral nature comes, yet it must first have been in 
the deeps ere it could arise out of them. Hence the ‘‘In- 
finite and Eternal Energy from which all things proceed’’ 
must have a nature, a positive character, from which its 
offspring draw the spiritual material for the warp and 
woof of life. It cannot be signified or represented by a 
cipher. It is through evolution that we learn its sig- 
nificance, its character. Evolution gives us the facts, sci- 
ence arranges and classifies them, philosophy and ethics 
assign to them their value and help us to determine the 
aim of life accordingly. For life is not a simple series 
of isolated states, a mere disconnected fragment of nature; 
it is a complex something bound together by a pervasive 
intelligence and will, which, as it expresses itself in our 
individual life, judges, condemns, and approves in ac- 
cordance with a higher realm of ideas, which look down 
upon that sense-life which is the channel or instrument 
through which evolution, in its higher aspect, works. 
Hence, the fact that man is not a mere fragment of nature, 
but stands, in his spiritual essence, apart from and above 
nature, and, while partaking of her life, questions, judges, 
uses, and at times despairingly condemns her,—this fact, 
[ say, lifts him out of the realm of mere physical cosmic 
processes, and leagues the highest part of him,—his per- 
sonality,—with something which is infinite and eternal. 
It is here that the theory of evolution has so deeply in- 
fluenced the development of philosophic, ethical, and re- 
ligious thought. So far from getting rid of the old mys- 
teries it has brought them back in new and more deeply 
spiritual guise to stimulate the eternal hunger of the soul. 
Hence the commanding place which the science of ethics 
occupies in our life and thought, claiming the right to be 
heard on these supreme questions of life, e. g., the norm 
or standard of moral judgment, the aim of life, the value 
of life to the individual, and the relation of the individual 
to the whole. 

If we pass from a consideration of evolution in general 
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to the methods by which it works and the results which 
it brings about, we shall see at once how closely bound up 
its processes are with ethical considerations, and how 
deeply the theory has influenced modern ethical specu- 
lation. Here, again, the whirligig of time has brought 
about a very definite change in opinion as to what evo- 
lution and the struggle for existence implies. It was at 
one time thought by many that that struggle, with its con- 
comitant of the survival of the fittest, meant a blind war- 
fare between different species, or between individual mem- 
bers of the same species, a warfare determined mainly by 
brute strength or cunning, and unconditioned by moral 
forces, ends, or aims. This interpretation of the theory 
seemed to fix itself in the public mind for a time, and 
‘‘Nature, red in tooth and claw,’’ came to be regarded as 
a great force dominating and controlling evolution. But 
a deeper consideration of the theory soon brought new, or 
rather neglected, factors into the foreground. It soon be- 
came obvious that the interpretation of the word ‘fittest’ 
must depend on the conditions to which life has to adapt 
itself. As I have pointed out elsewhere: 


In a community of foxes the most cunning fox would survive; in a 
pack of wolves the wiliest and strongest wolf; while in a community of 
ants, those which had the least power of intelligent codperation would be 
the first to become extinct. And it is equally obvious that the inter- 
pretation of the word ‘selection’ must vary in every grade of life, with 
every rise in intelligence—intelligence being, in normal circumstances, the 
prime factor which determines selection. Our garden roses would soon 
degenerate were not the selective intelligence of the gardener brought into 
play. Hence, intelligence, whether self-determining or brought into play 
from without, is obviously one of the conditions which determine fitness. 
But there are even higher determining conditions than intelligence, for 
intelligence alone may manifest itself in mere cunning. The qualities of 
prudence, temperance, fidelity, sympathy, codperation, self-sacrifice for a 
common good—all these are amongst the determining conditions of fit- 
ness, for a people that has these qualities will always be able to hold its 
own against an imprudent, intemperate, unfaithful, unsympathetic, and 
selfish people. As Darwin himself says, ‘‘A tribe rich in moral qualities 
would spread and be victorious over other tribes, and thus the social and 
moral qualities would tend slowly to advance and be diffused throughout 
the world because they were the fittest to survive.’’? 


1See article on ‘‘Darwinism and Empire,’’ Westminster Review, July, 
1902. 
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All this is now commonplace to the thoughtful evolu- 
tionist, but it is necessary to emphasize it occasionally, 
for I submit that this consideration throws great light, 
not only on the methods of evolution, but on the nature 
of the spiritual forces which are working in and through 
evolution. I am not one of those who shut their eyes to 
the darker sides of nature, or who, burying their heads, 
ostrich-like, in the sands of what Viscount Morley calls 
a ‘‘complacent religiosity,’’ pretend that everything is 
for the best in the best of all possible worlds. The evils 
which surround us, many of which seem to be bound up 
with life itself as we know it, are too palpable to be ig- 
nored or minimized by any clear-sighted or right-thinking 
mind. But, on the other hand, this upward life-tendency, 
which is everywhere observable in nature, cannot be ig- 
nored either. If it does not give us all the light we desire, 
it gives us enough to show the way we ought to go. For 
if nature’s way is, in the long run, upward, then our way 
is upward too, and the lower reaches of nature, in so far 
as they seem to contradict or militate against this upward 
tendency, are to be avoided, not imitated, by us. ‘‘But 
we have sprung from these lower reaches!’’ So we have. 
But because the darkness of the night gradually and by 
imperceptible degrees gives place to its apparent opposite, 
the light of day, that is no reason why we should deny 
the light or try to adapt our sight and life to conditions 
of darkness. Professor Huxley’s dictum, that the cosmic 
process is at issue with the ethical process is only half 
a truth, even if that, for the cosmic process included the 
ethical process, and, on the higher planes of life, both are 
often at one. The struggle for existence, even in the 
lower reaches of life, implies the observance of certain 
elementary rules of conduct, non-observance of which may 
bring death to the individual and extinction to the species 
or race. The teaching is clear. Natural selection means, 
for us, not merely the selection of the fittest in any given 
surroundings, it means the fittest and the best in the fit- 
test and the best surroundings which are likely to aid 
Vol. XXI.—No. 4. 30 
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in the development of ever more perfect, or less imper- 
fect, types of life. Nature’s command is: Grow more 
intelligent, more justly sympathetic, more moral,—or, 
perish. 

Neither must it be thought we are mere products of 
evolution. Such a conception would strike at the root of 
ethics and would leave us to watch, with folded hands, for 
whatever the blind gods of Fate might send. We are fac- 
tors in, and not merely products of, evolution, and our 
moral ideals and judgments help to determine the pro- 
cess. Hence, the production of such an environment as 
will help in the evolution or development of the best and 
highest types of life should be the first business of the 
philosopher, the teacher, the legislator, the parent, the 
minister. It is the business of ethics to discover the con- 
ditions of such an environment, and it is the chief busi- 
ness of the parent, the teacher, the sociologist, and the 
legislator to arrange the affairs of the home, the school, 
society, and the state, in such a way as will conduce to 
its realization. In doing this several considerations 
naturally present themselves: 

(1) If natural selection is to have fair play, to what 
extent should the laws of inheritance, and the laws and 
customs which determine the distribution of the ‘unearned 
increment’ be modified in order that all may have a fair 
start in the battle of life, and freedom of opportunity be 
given to everyone to develop the best that is within him? 
(2) To what extent will the forces underlying natural 
selection be modified by this freer, healthier, and juster 
environment? (3) Will natural selection be ultimately 
superseded by what is termed ‘artificial’ or intelligent 
selection? (It follows, of course, from what I have said 
above, that artificial selection is really a part of the 
natural, using the latter word in its widest sense.) (4) 
To what extent will racial developments, racial antipathies, 
and racial strife and competition be affected by the strug- 
gle for existence and the methods of artificial or intelli- 
gent selection to which it may give rise? 
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I can deal with these four considerations in only a very 
brief and inadequate way, as suggesting matter for dis- 
cussion rather than as laying down definite conclusions. 

(1) First, then, if natural selection is to have fair play, 
the state must see that all have a reasonably fair start in 
the battle of life. Few people now-a-days will contend 
that there is much regard for morality or ethics in our 
present laws of inheritance. Long ago Matthew Arnold 
pointed out that no civilization could endure for long 
which was based on such laws. That a millionaire or a 
multi-millionaire whose wealth has been made by very 
questionable means, should be allowed to tie up and be- 
queath this immense stock of socially produced wealth to 
whomsoever he pleases, without any consideration for the 
welfare of the society which has enabled him to accumu- 
late his wealth, is one of those customs which, as a result 
of modern ethical developments, is already undergoing 
considerable modification. When his accumulations con- 
sist of what is really ‘unearned increment,’ the injustice 
becomes more glaring; and when those to whom he be- 
queaths his gains are obviously unfitted to use the 
enormous powers which great wealth places in their 
hands, the evil effects upon society are still more patent. 
It is artificial selection carried to an absurd and pernicious 
extreme, often giving undue advantages to the least desir- 
able types of character. The millionaire is rapidly coming 
to be regarded not only as a social, but also as a moral 
monstrosity. One of the more enlightened ones has 
already enunciated the doctrine that no man should die 
rich. The new ethics, in the interest of the general good, 
will insist that no man should live unduly rich. It will 
emphasize the fact that robbery by the individual from 
the community is as immoral as robbery by the individual 
from other individuals. And it will point out that such 
robbery produces depraved and undesirable types in three 
directions,—types which become ethically diseased or de- 
praved by the excessive luxury and power which in- 
ordinate wealth gives; other types which become para- 
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sitic on the former, and which help to spread throughout 
the community a truly loathsome spirit of subservience 
and servility; and a third type, which is deprived some- 
times of the very necessaries of physical health, and often 
of the opportunity for intellectual, moral, or spiritual de- 
velopment by the unjust usurpations of the two first 
named. To use an expressive phrase of Mr. Ruskin’s, 
just as modern industrial developments exterminated the 
‘‘crag-barons’’ of feudalism, so the higher social con- 
science developed by evolutionary ethics will, in time, ex- 
terminate the ‘‘bag-barons’’ of modern commerce and 
finance. As a means towards a more intelligent natural 
selection and survival of the most desirable types, it will 
urge that all unearned increment, whether of land or other 
forms of wealth, should be handed over to the State and 
used for the general good, more particularly in the en- 
dowment of childhood and the various forms of edu- 
cation, so that the younger members of the community may 
enter the struggle for existence on fair terms. As Mr. 
Francis Galton points out: ‘‘The best form of civilization 
in respect to the improvement of the race, would be one 
in which society was not costly; where incomes were 
chiefly derived from professional sources, and not much 
through inheritance; where every lad had a chance of 
showing his abilities, and, if highly gifted, was enabled 
to achieve a first-class education and entrance into pro- 
fessional life, by the liberal help of the exhibitions and 
scholarships which he had gained in his early youth.’’ It 
would take me too far afield to attempt to forecast or dis- 
cuss the great changes which such a policy would bring 
in the evolution of new industrial, «esthetic, and moral 
types. It is sufficient to say that progress has two roots,— 
the economic and the spiritual,—the latter including the 
intellectual, esthetic, and moral relationships of men, each 
having its separate growths or causal series; and it is 
by the reciprocal action of the two that human evolution, 
or moral and social progress, is made not only possible, 
but, I think I may say, inevitable. In any case, it is 
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obvious that just as the evolution of ethical ideas affects 
social customs and institutions, so will the modification of 
social customs and institutions affect evolution and selec- 
tion, and therefore, the types of character which evolution 
produces. 

(2) To what extent will the principles underlying natural 
selection be modified by this superior environment? It is 
difficult and perhaps idle to attempt to forecast the types 
of character which this so-called artificial selection will 
tend to produce. Much will depend upon the ideals which 
mankind may have formed and which the state may strive 
to realize. In a society dominated by the ideals of science, 
the scientific character and the scientific type will be fos- 
tered. Already our educational institutions and our edu- 
cational policy are being influenced, though perhaps not 
yet consciously influenced, by such ideals. There is not 
the least doubt that, in the long run, the forces which make 
for a superior kind of so-called artificial selection will be- 
gin to tell,—indirectly I mean. Every extra pound, taken 
from unearned increment which is at present spent on 
‘freak dinners,’ and devoted instead to public education, is 
so much wealth and energy devoted to foster one type of 
character as against a lower and baser type. What form, 
in every given case, public education should take, what 
amount of money should be devoted to it, what particular 
aptitudes should be stimulated, what traits developed, what 
opportunities given to the superior types, and what mea- 
sures should be taken for the surveillance, or even the sup- 
pression of such methods of industry and life as tend to 
injure or undermine the health of the individual, and 
through the individual, the race,—all these are questions 
which are full of interest to the student of ethics, ques- 
tions the solution of which will have a very direct influence 
on the working of the principle of natural selection. The 
chief point, however, which I wish to emphasize is this,— 
that evolution, so far from promoting the survival of that 
individualistic type of morality which the phrase ‘the sur- 
vival of the fittest’ seems to some people to imply, pro- 
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motes and strengthens rather the survival of those forms 
of life which embody the social ideal of morality. The 
personally upright man cannot survive, or finds it difficult 
to survive, in a society in which personal rectitude is of 
no account. Galton, I think it was, pointed out long ago 
how severely the best types of life suffered during the 
prevalence of the persecuting spirit of the later middle 
ages. The very phrase, ‘personal morality,’ cannot be 
adequately defined apart from a complementary concep- 
tion of civic virtue,—so closely is character bound up with 
citizenship,—so that civic virtue is necessitated by evo- 
lution if the best types of life are to survive. 

(3) Closely connected with the above is the question as 
to whether the methods of artificial selection will be carried 
so far as to take the place of natural selection. It is 
sometimes urged that the tendency of modern civilization, 
especially where it is animated by Christian ideals, is to 
preserve rather than to eliminate the unfit, and that the 
multiplication of charities, hospitals, and philanthropic 
institutions, tends to produce and prolong the existence 
of a weak, nerveless, and decadent population. The only 
way to avoid this, it is said, is to carry artificial selection 
to such an extent as to segregate or otherwise deal with 
the morally depraved or the physically inferior or infected 
types, and allow only the fit types to propagate their 
species. Sympathy, it is said, may be carried too far,— 
so far, that the multitude on whom it is expended may 
become a drag and an encumbrance on the nation which 
has to bear the added burden imposed by the presence 
in society of a relatively large number of weaklings and 
incapables who are allowed to propagate as they please. 
We are told by Mr. Sidney Webb that the average num- 
ber of offspring amongst English intellectuals is only 1.5. 
In the criminal, depraved, and imbecile classes it ranges 
between 6 and 7 per family. Leaving the moral point 
on one side for a moment, it may be pointed out that 
the policy of segregation is already carried out to a cer- 
tain extent. We segregate imbeciles, lunatics, and crim- 
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inals. To what extent the same policy should be adopted 
with regard to chronic physical and hereditary diseases is 
a matter of opinion, and opinion is strongly growing in 
this direction. Whether public opinion on this matter 
should crystallize into law is a question which I cannot 
now stop to discuss. But I may point out on the other 
side that society has not yet taken sufficiently active steps 
in the direction of eliminating disease by sanitation; the 
provision of a healthy environment and healthy conditions 
of labor; education, physical, mental, and moral; and 
the provision of means of pure and cleanly living, to jus- 
tify it in going far in the direction of a policy for the 
compulsory segregation of the physically unfit. As show- 
ing what may be accomplished by a purer and healthier 
environment, Professor Henry Jones points out that the 
Poor Law Inspector of Glasgow sends every year into 
the country districts of Scotland numbers of little chil- 
dren found in the streets, ‘‘picked up selling newspapers 
between the knees of drunkards in public-houses.’’ These 
children are ‘‘born invariably of the worst parents,’’ but 
on being placed in proper homes and good surroundings 
they usually turn out all right. They are kept under close 
observation for years, and out of 630 children so sent out 
and brought up, only 23 turned out bad,—‘‘a smaller 
proportion,’’ the Inspector playfully added, ‘‘than if they 
had been the sons of ministers or professors.’’ 

We must also bear in mind that many persons who 
might, by some, have been regarded as mentally and 
physically unfit,—the apostle Paul, for example,— were 
men who reached the topmost heights of personality. 
Genius is often near allied to madness. We must remem- 
ber also that the policy of segregation (and the more dras- 
tic policy advocated by some eugenists), if carried too 
far, though it might appear to promise obvious and im- 
mediate advantages, would have less obvious but none the 
less certain and serious dangers which would more than 
neutralize any advantages it might bring. The moment 
we begin to tamper with the roots of human sympathy, 
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that moment are we on a dangerous incline which might 
lead us to a worse than Pagan cruelty, selfishness, and 
slavery. We might find that the discouragement of the 
growth of human sympathy, leading to the segregation 
or the extinction of our less fortunate fellow-creatures, 
might so affect our civilization that its very root and basis 
would begin to canker and decay. And here let me say 
that I am not one of those who look upon charity, as it 
is usually understood, as one of the highest of virtues. 
There is a morbid, unhealthy spirit abroad which seems 
to take the view that self-sacrifice, as self-sacrifice, is a 
good thing in itself, and that it is necessary that we should 
have a certain number of unfortunate members of society, 
—the halt, the maimed, the blind, the imbecile,—for the 
purpose of stimulating the sympathetic virtues of charity 
and self-sacrifice in our fellows. Such a view of life seems 
to me to be morbid and unhealthy. It is ‘‘more life and 
fuller that we want,’’ and the mission of the greatest of 
teachers was well said to have been to give life and ‘‘to 
give it abundantly.’’ By all means let us have the super- 
man, if we can get him without the loss of those qualities 
which have brought human nature to its present level 
from savage and barbarous beginnings. A healthy public 
opinion will do much towards creating, fostering, and 
deepening that sense of responsibility which should be felt 
by all who take upon themselves the duties of parent- 
hood. How far we should go in enforcing the prior con- 
ditions of parenthood which that sense of responsibility 
should teach us to secure, is a question much too large for 
discussion in this paper, but there is no doubt that 
the evolutionary ethics of the future will give the ques- 
tion serious consideration. Already, indeed, we may 
all describe ourselves as moderate eugenists when the 
health and welfare of our own descendants are con- 
cerned. 

4. The fourth question suggested by a consideration of 
the problems surrounding the survival of the fittest and 
the best, 7. e., the extent to which racial developments and 
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antipathies will be affected by the struggle for existence 
and by methods of artificial or intelligent selection, is one 
which may well appal the stoutest heart and mind when 
we think of the many and grave issues which are involved. 
A great conflict of races, the East with the West for ex- 
ample, is not by any means an improbable event, when we 
consider the result of the late war between Russia and 
Japan, and the racial developments which are so rapidly 
making their influence felt in the economic and industrial 
world, especially in the United States, Canada, and Aus- 
tralia, not to mention South Africa. There are some who 
speak of these racial antagonisms in a light and airy 
way, and say, ‘‘Let the conflict between West and Hast 
come,—the law of the survival of the fittest must prevail 
there as in other spheres of life.’’ Such people do not 
know the strength of the forces and passions of which 
they speak so lightly, neither do they sufficiently consider 
whether a racial war would really decide all the issues, 
or even the chief issues involved. It is too often forgotten, 
that, as far as the survival of races is concerned, a war 
decides little or nothing. Even a conquered race may 
be so prolific, or may so use its natural capacities, ad- 
vantages, and power of adaptability to varying conditions, 
as te modify the characteristics of a temporarily con- 
quering race, or even to absorb such a conquering race 
altogether, as the Anglo-Saxons absorbed the Normans. 
It is said, for example, that when Chinese or Japanese in- 
termarry with Europeans, the Eastern type tends to per- 
sist as against the European. It cannot be too strongly 
insisted upon that on this point war settles nothing; while 
the notion of holding some five hundred millions of Eastern 
people permanently in subjection,—even if they could be 
conquered,—is surely too wild even for the wildest Jingo 
to entertain. As Mr. Bagehot in his ‘‘Physics and Poli- 
ties’? points out, in a very pregnant sentence: ‘‘ Military 
morals can direct the axe to cut down the tree, but it 
knows nothing of the quiet force by which the forest 
grows.’’ Hence, the moment the period of conflict is over, 
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all the other more permanent and persistent determining 
conditions of struggle and progress come into play. 
What then, is the teaching of evolutionary ethics in this 
matter? It is surely to pay more attention to these de- 
termining conditions of survival, and to do all in our 
power, by conference, by conciliation, by education, by 
respect for national rights and national religions, and by 
international deputations and congresses, to bring the best 
thought of each civilization into sympathetic contact with 
that of the other, and so promote the establishment of that 
‘‘naramount authority of right reason’’ which will make 
for the development of a sense of world-citizenship, and 
the constitutional machinery by which it may be fostered. 
As Darwin himself said: ‘‘As man advances in civili- 
zation, and small tribes are united into larger communi- 
ties, the simplest reason would tell each individual that 
he ought to extend his social instincts and sympathies to 
all members of the same nation, though personally un- 
known to him. This point being once reached, there is 
only an artificial barrier to prevent his sympathies extend- 
ing to men of all nations and races.’’ Already a beginning 
has been made in this direction. This year a Universal 
Races’ Congress will meet in London for the purpose of 
discussing racial, national, political, sociological, economic, 
and commercial questions in this spirit. And it is only 
by discussing our problems in this spirit that we can pro- 
mote, directly within each nation itself, and indirectly by 
the friendly rivalry of races and nations, the survival of 
the best types. Just as Dante had his dream of a world- 
empire from the point of view of the medieval spiritually- 
minded Catholic, so the modern evolutionist may have his 
dream, not perhaps of a world-empire, but of a world- 
commonwealth in which the penetrative power of ideas, 
and the freedom of the spirit in assimilating and propa- 
gating ideas, shall triumph over the brute conditions of 
struggle which have hitherto been the determining con- 
ditions of survival. New types begin in the realm of con- 
sciousness, in the dim dawn of an ever-ascending conscious- 
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ness, and it is to this ever-evolving and developing con- 
ciousness,—with full opportunities given to it to manifest 
its life at its best,—that we must look for the emergence 
of those higher types which this secret and mysterious 
realm holds within its illimitable domain. 

It will be obvious, I think, from this paper, that the Dar- 
winian theory of evolution has enriched the whole field of 
ethical study. It has brought new ethical problems to our 
notice and has shown how intimately connected the science 
of ethics is with evolutionary thought. Whether our indi- 
vidual standpoint is naturalistic or spiritualistic, we can- 
not but express our indebtedness to the labors of the evo- 
Intionists, and join hands together in the work of endeavor- 
ing to solve the problems which this great upheaval of 
thought has brought more fully and clearly into the light 
of day. The cause of ethical progress is a platform on 
which all can meet. 

RamspEN BALMFORTH. 

Care Town. 





THE ETHICS OF THE BHAGAVADGITA AND 
KANT. 


S. RADAKRISHNAN. 


UCH has been made of the apparent similarity 

between the ethical systems of the Bhagavadgita 
and Kant, the critical philosopher. To the superficial 
reader, the similarity is no doubt striking. Both systems 
preach against the rule of the senses; both are at one 
in holding that the moral law demands duty for duty’s 
sake. In spite of the agreements between the two sys- 
tems, however, sober second thought will disclose differ- 
ences of great moment. In the present article, the writer 
has neither the space, nor is he competent, to make a 
critical study of the two systems. All that he can hope 
to do, is to lay bare the practical side of the Vedanta sys- 
tem, or, more accurately, the Bhagavadgita, and to com- 
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pare its teaching with that of Kant on the fundamental 
questions of free will, the moral problem, and the law 
of duty. 

In the Vedanta system, religion, metaphysics, and 
ethics are so closely bound up, one with another, that it 
is difficult for us to separate them. One can, however, 
state, without fear of contradiction, that the elements of 
a science of ethics, though not a perfected system, are to 
be found there. The main questions and topics of dis- 
pute are the same as those which occupy the attention 
of the western moralists. Hedonism and rationalism, in 
all their varieties, struggle for supremacy. The Katha 
Upanishad declares in unambiguous language, that the 
good or the ethical ideal ought not to be identified with 
pleasure: ‘‘The good is one thing, the pleasant another; 
these two, having different objects, chain a man. It is 
well with him who clings to the good; he who chooses 
the pleasant, misses his end.’’? 

Ethics, in the Vedanta system, appears in the phenom- 
enal realm, or the sphere of relativity. Reality, accord- 
ing to the Vedanta, has two aspects, the higher and the 
lower, the fixed and the changing, the absolute and the 
relative. The higher aspect of reality is Brahman, the 
unconditioned, infinite, and perfect. The lower aspect, 
or the universe, appears and disappears, in turns, in the 
higher reality of Brahman. The theory does not deny 
the reality of the world or the individual souls in it. The 
plurality of individual souls and the material universe 
are not ‘real’ in the absolute sense of the word, for they 
are subject to change. They are only relatively real. 
Ethics belongs to this world, which is real for all prac- 
tical purposes. The late Professor Max Miiller says: ‘‘For 
all practical purposes, the Vedantist would hold that the 
whole phenomenal world, both in its objective and sub- 
jective character, should be accepted as real. It is as 


1 Max Miiller, ‘‘ The Upanishads,’’ p. 8 (Sacred Books of the East Series, 
Vol. XV). 
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real as anything can be to the ordinary mind. It is not 
mere emptiness, as the Buddhists maintain.’’ ? 

But it may seem to some that the very conception of 
the ethics of the Bhagavadgita is impossible, since it is 
incompatible with a belief in the doctrine of karma. 
What is the use of teaching and preaching about duty 
if a man’s predetermined condition renders him incapable 
of profiting by the counsel? What is the use of applying 
moral judgments, if man’s actions do not represent his 
character? Freedom of the will is the fundamental 
postulate of morality, without which the moral life loses 
its integrity. Plainly, there can be no such thing as 
Vedanta ethics. This idea is expressed in the tersest and 
most extreme terms by Hegel, one of the greatest of 
the world’s philosophers, when he says: ‘‘No morality, 
no determination of freedom, no rights, no duties have 
any place here; so that the people of India are sunk in 
complete immorality.”’ 

But the cautious reader of the Bhagavadgita will find 
that the real meaning of karma does not exclude free will. 
In a verse of that famous book we find it said: ‘‘Every 
sense has its affections and aversions to its objects fixed; 
one should not become subject to them, for they are 
one’s opponents.’’* The law of karma, or necessity, is 
true. Every action will be followed by its proper result; 
every cause has an effect. Our actions in our past life 
have resulted in certain fixed tendencies, which are 
termed ‘affections’ and ‘aversions.’ A Nyaya aphorism 
declares that ‘‘our actions, though apparently disappear- 
ing, remain, unperceived, and reappear in their effects 
as tendencies’’ (pravrittis). But we must not become 
‘subject’ to them. We are, so to say, tempted to act 
according to these tendencies; but we must not allow 
them to have their own way; we must not surrender our- 


* Max Miiller, ‘‘The Vedanta Philosophy,’’ p. 161. 
*‘*Bhagavadgita,’’ p. 56. References are to Telang’s translation in 
Sacred Books of the East Series. 
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selves to the senses, through which alone the tendencies 
show themselves. 

Karma, thus, is a name for the sumtotal of the tenden- 
cies with which a man is born; along the lines marked 
out for him by his inner nature and outer circumstances, 
man has to develop a character, good or bad. The uni- 
versal of law of karma has nothing to do with the real 
man, if he understands what is his real nature. We have 
to throw off the yoke of the passions and rise to rational 
freedom; in exercising the power of reason to subjugate 
the senses, or the given element, man is free. To adopt 
a metaphor, wind and tide have to be controlled by the 
steersman’s mind; that is, he has to make use of them 
and see to it that they will carry him to his goal. But, 
it is urged, should they prove too strong, what is he to 
do? In spite of the best intentions, owing to the ‘‘nig- 
gardly provision of a stepmotherly nature,’’ calamity may 
overtake us. Carve as we will the mysterious block of 
which our life is made, the dark vein of destiny again 
and again appears in it. The force of this objection is 
much weakened by the fact that, according to the Gitaic 
ideal, virtue consists, not so much in the achievement of 
any external results, as in the noble bearing of the agent 
amidst the vicissitudes and accidents of fortune. We are 
asked to do our duty without caring for the results. 
‘‘Blessed are the pure in heart.’’ The soul, though it 
may be opposed in the realization of its volition by many 
untoward occurrences, would still shine, like Kant’s will, 
‘*by its own light, as a thing which has its whole value 
in itself.’’ 4 

This reconciliation of freedom and necessity is some- 
times considered to be identical with Kant’s solution of 
the same problem. With Kant, freedom is a matter of 
inference. In the ‘‘Principles of the Metaphysics of 
Ethics’’ he says: ‘‘Freedom, however, we could not 


*Kant’s ‘‘Principles of the Metaphysics of Ethics’’ (Abbott’s transla- 
tion), p. 11. 
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prove to be actually a property of ourselves, or of human 
nature; only, we saw, that it must be presupposed, if 
we would conceive a being as rational, and conscious of 
its causality in respect of its actions, 7. ¢., as endowed 
with a will’’ (p. 81). All that we know is that we have 
such a thing as an absolutely obligatory or categorical 
judgment: I ought to act in such and such a way, re- 
gardless of my inclinations. Thou oughtest; therefore 
thou canst. But if we regard ourselves as free agents, 
how shall we avoid laying ourselves open to criticism 
from the scientific sphere? The foundation of science 
is the law of universal causality, which we ought not to 
violate. Some way to hold conjointly both freedom and 
necessity must be devised; or else our mental house will 
be divided against itself. 

Kant holds ‘that man is both determined and free; de- 
termined, with regard to his relations as a member of 
the phenomenal realm, and free, with regard to his re- 
lations as a member of the noumenal realm. The same 
act is determined when regarded as belonging to the em- 
pirical series, and free when we consider it due to the 
underlying cause, the noumenon. Freedom, therefore, is 
vested in man, the noumenon; the cause is noumenal, the 
effect phenomenal. The empirical series of antecedents 
and consequents is but the phenomenon of the noumenal 
self. 

What shall we say by way of a relative estimate of the 
two theories? What have the two systems in common? 
To the question of determinism or freedom, both systems 
reply, determinisn and freedom; but the similarity ends 
there. On ultimate analysis, we find that Kant offers us 
only the semblance of freedom and not the reality of 
it. Moral relations exist in the phenomenal realm; and 
there, according to Kant, it is necessity that rules. Be- 
sides, Kant’s solution seems only another form of de- 
terminism. If the empirical chain of antecedents and con- 
sequents is but the phenomenon of the noumenal self, it 
is plain that it cannot be other than it is. On such a 
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theory, moral regeneration and moral progress seem out 
of place. As Schurman remarks: ‘‘That Judas betrayed 
Christ, neither he himself, nor any other creature could 
have prevented; nevertheless, the betrayal was not a 
necessity, but an act of perfect freedom.’’® The free- 
dom which Kant offers us is thus empty and unreal. The 
solution offered by the Vedanta theory gives us real 
freedom, freedom even in the phenomenal realm, where 
we are powerful enough to check our impulses, to resist 
our passions, and lead a life of satisfied selfhood in which 
the lower passions are regulated by reason. 

Let us next turn our attention to the origin of the moral 
problem and the law of morality. The opening section 
of the Bhagavadgita indicates to us that the problem of 
morality arises only when there is a conflict between 
reason and sense, duty and inclination. Had Arjuna been 
mere reason, there could have been no Bhagavadgita. If, 
on the other hand, he had been mere sensibility, what 
would have been the occasion for it? It is because he 
was dominated by both sensibility and reason, and be- 
cause, there was a perpetual conflict between them, that 
we have the Gita. In spite of all his knowledge, prowess, 
and other admirable qualities, Arjuna is just an ordinary 
mortal, endowed, among other things, with both reason 
and sense. Fully convinced of the righteousness of his 
cause, he comes to the battlefield of Kurukshetra, pre- 
pared to meet the enemy and fight to the bitter end. 
Taking a position between the hostile ranks, whom does 
he behold? The flower and choice nobility of Indian 
chivalry drawn up in the order of battle. Looking at the 
beautiful array of troops in his front, all come to fight 
in this civil war in which every man’s hand was to be 
turned against his brother’s, Arjuna, smitten with de- 
spondency, flings away his arms and falls down. He cares 
not for victory, throne, wealth, or glory, for they have 
to be purchased at a great cost. They have to be won 





a 


*‘«Kantian Ethics and the Ethics of Evolution,’’ p. 7. 
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by profaning the religious rites, by destroying so many 
of God’s children, by the regular slaughter of one’s 
nearest and dearest. Arjuna, in deep distress and de- 
spair, exclaims: 

I do not wish for victory, O Krishna! Nor sovereignty, nor pleasure. 
What is sovereignty to us, O Govinda! What enjoyments, and even life? 
Even those for whose sake we desire sovereignty, enjoyments, and pleasures, 
are standing here for battle, abandoning life and wealth... . It is not 
proper for us to kill our own kinsmen. .. . For how, O Madhava! shall 
we be happy, after killing our own relatives? ° 

Arjuna had come to the battlefield thinking that it was 
his religious duty to fight unto the very death; but now 
the claims of blood and friendship assert themselves in 
him. Lower passions struggle for the mastery, and doubt 
divides his mind. And to quell the qualms of an edu- 
cated conscience, scriptural texts are quoted. Be the 
cause as righteous as it may, the eternal law which de- 
elares, Thou shalt do no murder, has to be violated. Bet- 
ter were it, then, to die than to fight against part of one’s 
own nature. 

Here is a situation, a most critical one, requiring a 
solution. Reason stands against sense; duty is opposed 
to inclination. Arjuna refers the matter to Krishna, his 
divine guide: ‘‘With a heart contaminated by the taint 
of helplessness, with a mind confounded as to my duty, 
I ask you to tell me what is assuredly good for me. I 
am your disciple. Instruct me who have thrown myself 
on your indulgence.’’* Krishna asks Arjuna to be of 
good cheer and fight. He says: There is no cause for 
grief: you cannot kill or be killed, for you and your 
relatives are all immortal souls, and though the body be 
slain in the performance of your duties in life, you and 
they are, in essence, indestructible. If you shirk from, 
or decline to do, your duty, you will sin. And, besides, 
you can never be actionless by shunning action. Life is 
action and action must go on. Come good or evil, wealth 
or poverty, do your duty regardless of results. 





**«Bhagavadgita,’’ pp. 40, 41. "«*Bhagavadgita,’’ p. 43. 
Vol. XXI.—No. 4. 31 
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Therefore, arise, thou son of Kunti! brace 
Thine arm for conflict, nerve thy heart to meet 
As things alike to thee—pleasure or pain, 
Profit or ruin, victory or defeat; 
So minded, gird thee to the fight; for so 
Thou shalt not sin.* 


The demands of the lower self, or sense, have to be 
subordinated to the dictates of reason. 

The case of Arjuna is typical of what is taking place 
every minute of our lives. It expresses what every one 
of us has often felt, it points out to us how our moral 
life is, after all, a conflict between duty and inclination, 
a struggle between reason and sense, and impressively 
instills into our minds the great truth, that morality con- 
sists in doing one’s duty. What is the battlefield of 
Kurukshetra if it is not the battlefield of life? Who is 
Arjuna if he is not an ordinary mortal endowed with 
both reason and sense? Who are the Kauravas and others 
standing in array before Arjuna if they are not the lower 
passions and temptations? Who is Krishna if he is not 
the voice of God echoing in every man? Each one of 
us stands in the battlefield of life, in his chariot of mortal 
flesh drawn by the horses of his passions and sense facul- 
ties. These faculties, according to the ethics of the 
Bhagavadgita, are to be controlled and intelligently guided 
by reason and are not to be allowed to carry him to the 
abysmal depths of ruin. 

Kant declares that the problem of morality arises only 
for beings in whom there is a conflict between duty and 


*Edwin Arnold, ‘‘The Song Celestial,’ p. 16. Compare: ‘‘ You have 
grieved for those who deserve no grief, and you talk words of wisdom— 
learned men grieve not for the living nor the dead—never did I not exist, 
nor you, nor these rulers of men; nor will any one of us ever hereafter 
cease to be . . . therefore do engage in battle. ... He who thinks to be 
the killer and he who thinks to be killed, both know nothing. . . . There- 
fore you ought not to grieve for any being. Having regard to your own 
duty also, you ought not to falter.... But if you will not fight this 
righteous battle, then you will have abandoned your own duty’’ 
(‘‘ Bhagavadgita,’’ pp. 43-47). 
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inclination, men in whom reason and sense stand opposed. 
Were we completely members of the rational world, our 
actions would tally with the law of reason or duty. And 
again, if we were merely members of the world of sense, 
our actions would take place according to the laws of 
sense, and could never be made to conform to duty. ‘‘If, 
therefore, I were only a member of the world of under- 
standing, then all my actions would perfectly conform to 
the principles of autonomy of pure will; if I were only 
a part of the world of sense, they would necessarily be 
assumed to conform wholly to the natural law of desires 
and inclinations’’ (Kant’s Ethics, page 7). 

Thus we find that both the Bhagavadgita and Kant hold 
that the conflict between duty and inclination is the es- 
sential rule of morality, and the suppression of inclination 
by duty, the condition of moral worth. Though men may 
agree to differ on this point, it is, none the less, true that 
only in such a conflict can true moral character be re- 
vealed. As Professor Paulsen has said: ‘‘Where there 
has never been a conflict between inclination and duty, 
where the will has never had an opportunity of deciding 
against inclination and for duty, the character has not 
been tested.’’ 

Turning our attention to the moral law, we find that 
both Gita and Kant preach duty for duty’s sake. ‘‘Your 
business is with action alone, not by any means with fruit. 
Let not the fruit of action be your motive to action.’’® 
‘‘That an action done from duty, derives its moral worth, 
not from the purpose which is to be attained by it, but 
from the maxim by which it is determined, and therefore 
does not depend on the realization of the object of the 
action, but merely on the principle of volition, by which 
the action has taken place, without regard to any object 
of desire.’’!° Thus according to both Gita and Kant, 
the highest type of morality consists in doing duty for 












***Bhagavadgita,’’ p. 48. 
*” Abbott’s translation of Kant’s Ethics, p. 19. 
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duty’s sake, without any personal attachment or hope 
of reward. The moral man must do his duty simply be- 
cause it is duty. A man’s will is good, ‘‘not because of 
what it performs or effects, not by its aptness for the 
attainment of some proposed end, but simply by virtue 
of the volition, i. e., it is good in itself.’’ ™ 

Thus far the two systems are agreed; but as we pro- 
ceed we find that Kant excludes from moral actions, 
actions which are consistent with duty, but yet are done 
from inclination. A trader is honest from good policy; 
a man preserves his life ‘as duty requires’ and not ‘be- 
cause duty requires.’ ‘‘It is a duty to maintain one’s life; 
and, in addition, every one has also a direct inclination 
to do so. But on this account, the often anxious care 
which most men take for it, has no intrinsic worth, and 
their maxim has no moral import. They preserve their 
life, as duty requires, no doubt, but not because duty 
requires.’’}* Acts done from inclination, are not, accord- 
ing to Kant, moral. It is a defect of Kant’s ethical theory 
that he conceives an act of duty as positively indifferent, 
nay, disagreeable to the senses. He even defines duty as 
‘compulsion to a purpose unwillingly adopted.’’ 

The Gita ethics, on the other hand, does not ask us 
to destroy the impulses, but asks us only to control them, 
to keep them in their proper order, to see that they are 
always subordinated to and regulated by reason. By a 
life of reason the Gita ethics does not mean a passion- 
less life, but one in which passion is transcended. ‘‘Great 
are the senses; greater than the senses is the mind; and 
greater than the mind is the understanding.’’'* Though 
the Gita ethics does not enjoin upon us the complete 
eradication of the sensuous impulses, the demand for their 
control is so insistent as to lead us to think that it also 
advocates their total suppression. 

How shall we explain this outery against the senses? 
The Vedanta does scorn the sway of the senses. The Ve- 





™ Tbid., p. 11. oP. a8. “ Telang’s translation, p. 57. 
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dantin flies from sensuous pleasure in every form, not 
because it is sinful in itself, but because it is too apt to 
endanger the soul by fettering it to that which is earthly 
and perishable. ‘‘Pleasure,’’ says Professor Paulsen in 
his description of the Christian conception of life, ‘‘is the 
bait with which the devil ensnares the soul to chain it to 
the world.’’ Things of the earth are the burdens that 
weigh us down and crush our hearts. Every great re- 
ligious teacher has taught this important truth. Jesus 
rightly perceived that it was easier for a camel to go 
through the eye of a needle than for a rich man to enter 
into the kingdom of God. Wealth alienates us from God."* 
But this does not mean that we must live a life of passion- 
less quietism. We are not asked to uproot all desires; 
for that would imply the cessation of all activity. But 
life is action and action must go on. The Vedanta does 
not see any evil in the earthly life as such. It does not 
ask us to withdraw from the ordinary pursuits of life; 
but it does ask us to renounce the luxuries of life. We 
are asked to live the spiritual or the unworldly life in 
the world. The asceticism, if we may say so, which is 
insisted upon in the Gita ethics, is the asceticism of the 
inner spirit and not of the outward conduct. 
. S. RapHAKRISHNAN. 
PresipeNncy CoLuLece, Mapras, Inp1a. 





THE WRITTEN LAW AND THE UNWRITTEN 
DOUBLE STANDARD. 


ADA ELIOT SHEFFIELD. 


oe enforcement of a law has its most far-reaching 
effect in driving home to the public mind a moral 
standard. Crude though the legal distinctions between 
right and wrong may be, they on the whole reflect the 
scruples of the average man, and they go to form the 


*Paulsen’s ‘‘System of Ethies’’ (Thilly’s translation, pp. 88/7). 
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standards of the next generation. How far legislation 
should anticipate public opinion is a difficult question. A 
progressive law is probably advisable only when its merits 
are fairly obvious, and when it runs against no such im- 
planted prejudice as to make enforcement doubtful. But 
when behind the written law is a tacit assumption at vari- 
ance with it, the law falls under risk of contempt. 

The ill effects of pressing advanced ideals impatiently 
into statutes show conspicuously in the case of those bear- 
ing on the largest number of delinquent women. The prob- 
lem of the delinquent woman resolves itself into the prob- 
lem of the social evil. To reclaim girls whose only offense 
against society is larceny, for instance, is a comparatively 
easy matter. When there is no question of improper re- 
lations with men, the mildest penal measure,—proba- 
tion,—will as a rule bring shop-lifters or dishonest ser- 
vants back to the straight path. Even intemperance, 
though not invariably accompanied by other vice, is apt 
among women to be at least a contributory cause of the 
more fundamental lapse. As soon as the other sex shares 
in a girl’s wrong doing, the problem becomes as complex 
as society itself. The pressure on any weak girl to in- 
dulgence with men is so much stronger than any other 
temptation she meets, that her lack of moral standard 
usually manifests itself in this way, and with a terrible 
persistence. Her own nature and circumstances may give 
impulses in this direction for which she is not herself to 
blame. A girl is bound to enjoy admiration, and to like 
men for their own sake. She may have an injudicious 
mother, or no mother or home at all. Her work may be 
monotonous and ill paid. Increasing the force of every 
other temptation, is the disheartening fact that she can 
earn more money by the sale of her self-respect than by 
any gifts of mind or character. I think this knowledge 
must be embittering to many a good girl who never puts 
it to use. Finally, if she once falls, her shame bars her 
from respectable companionship wherever it is known. 

These causes, constantly operative in society, make of 
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the delinquent girl a question of far-reaching civic inter- 
est. Probably no problem that comes before social work- 
ers is more complex, or more necessary and at the same 
time difficult to handle in a statesmanlike way. The best 
intentioned charity may do actual harm, by confining its 
view to merely one special phase of it. Religious people, 
for instance, often look at it from a personal, instead of a 
civic, point of view, solving some difficult situation with a 
quotation from Scripture about ‘the one sinner that re- 
penteth,’ ‘forgiveness unto seventy times seven,’ ‘the 
charity that endureth all things,’ ete., etc., when more 
sophisticated persons know well that to carry such texts 
out literally would add steadily to the number of sinners 
in need of repentance. After all, is it meritorious to for- 
give sins committed, not against oneself, but against other 
persons, or against society? Such texts, intended pre- 
sumably to have a limited personal application, appear un- 
practical, not to say ridiculous, when they are made the 
literal basis for dealing with a civic situation. 

Social workers with a wider outlook will yet often fall 
into the fallacy of thinking that they touch the social evil 
itself by striking at some one of its numerous manifesta- 
tions. The importation of alien women, for instance, is 
a peculiarly revolting feature of the evil, yet the radical 
danger to society lies in prostitution itself, and not merely 
in the ‘white slave’ traffic. The report of the Immigra- 
tion Commission states that ‘‘to the motive of business 
profit is due beyond question the impulse which creates 
and upholds this traffic. Though in all probability many 
(of these girls) are innocent, in a large majority of cases 
the women imported contrary to the provisions of our law 
have already been leading an immoral life abroad.’’ 
Every decent man despises the wretch who lives on the 
earnings of this depraved calling, and as for the man who 
corrupts innocent girls to induce them to enter a life of 
shame for his advantage, no words are too strong to ex- 
press one’s loathing. But from where does the money- 
profit come? One would be glad to escape the fact,— 
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grimly humorous under the circumstances,—that if all the 
men in any city, who are following respectable callings, 
should combine to boycott the business for which these 
wretches are feeders, the practice itself as well as the traf- 
fic would quickly languish. The large amount of money 
which goes into this vice indicates why delinquent girls 
offer so difficult a problem. Their support must, in the 
nature of things, come mainly from men who have money 
to spend—from fairly steady working men, or from the 
well-to-do. A New York prostitute from a raided house 
said to a lady who urged her to leave that life: ‘‘If you 
well-to-do women would keep your husbands and sons at 
home, there wouldn’t be any women like us.’’ Yet, though 
it is doubtless true that a good many girls are put into 
prostitution unwillingly, my own impression, drawn from 
no statistics, but from a dozen years in philanthropic 
work, has been that the majority of girls in this life could 
not be considered victims, except in the sense that one 
may be called a victim of poor environment and injudi- 
cious training. These are sufficiently heavy handicaps, yet 
it is possible, in any given case, to throw responsibility 
back from the weak to the tempter, from one generation 
to the generation before it, until one’s moral judgment be- 
comes a mere pulp of tolerance. When it comes to the at- 
traction between a man and a woman, it is a nice question 
to decide which is originally responsible. Half the time 
the parties themselves do not know. The social evil, in 
short, has deeper sources than the white slave traffic. It 
is more serious, because it is the cause, of which the traffic 
is one shocking effect, and most of all because it is a 
menace that extends through all ranks and grades of so- 
ciety. Any one who has had opportunity to study pros- 
titution will agree that he is a sanguine person who hopes 
to see in his own lifetime any appreciable lessening of the 
evil. One may even doubt whether the time will ever come 
when populous communities are free from it. One can- 
not doubt, however, that wise measures and continuous 
work may greatly decrease its prevalence. 
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Like every other great undertaking, the lessening of 
the social evil will take faith. At present, the average man 
is more than a sceptic as to the possibility of any genuine 
improvement in its conditions. The men about a criminal 
court, for instance, those who have the enforcement of 
the law in their hands, take the prostitution of a certain 
proportion of women as a matter of course, a necessity. 
They no more doubt it than they doubt the necessity for 
air or for food. They never question the double standard 
of morality, which condones the man, and ostracises the 
necessary woman. They would probably admit that in- 
dulgence is wrong for a man, just as they would agree that 
a white lie is not perfectly right. But no one expects to 
go through life without telling some white lies. It is a 
high ideal, but impracticable. So with men’s chastity, a 
beautiful ideal,—for the saints. The attitude of the man 
about town is exemplified in that of a newspaper reporter 
in the court in which I was probation officer. A number 
of girls were brought in one morning from a raid in the 
neighborhood. It transpired that this reporter knew one 
of the girls in the group only too well. He showed a 
humorous embarrassment at the situation and withdrew 
from the court room, but did not appear to feel the slight- 
est shame at its being known. You may say he must have 
been a poor sort of fellow. Not at all. He had a thor- 
oughly kind heart, and was an industrious and capable re- 
porter: but he knew the standards of the men among 
whom he was thrown. One of the ablest of the magis- 
trates in New York said to me that he had argued at length 
with a certain reformer in that city against the proposal 
to send prostitutes to Bedford Reformatory for three 
years. He believed it to be unjust to the girl and inex- 
pedient for society. He knew that while society as a col- 
lective body was hunting these girls from houses of ill 
fame, from Raines Law hotels, from the tenement houses, 
and from off the streets, society as individuals was paying 
them well to continue their miserable trade. He knew, 
though perhaps he would not have expressed it in just that 
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way, that while a double standard of morality for the two 
sexes prevails, it means that society does not wish these 
laws to be enforced. At another time a member of the 
district attorney’s office asked me to talk with a girl whose 
lawyer represented her as a promising subject for reform. 
The girl’s account of herself and of her plans for the 
future showed clearly that she had no notion of changing 
her way of life, and I so reported. The prosecuting at- 
torney, however, decided to let the girl off easily, remark- 
ing, ‘‘I don’t believe in sending these girls to reform- 
atories anyway. It only means that good girls must be 
sacrificed to fill their places.’’ In other words, he be- 
lieved that men must have their pleasure. The same feel- 
ing was less reflectively expressed by one of the higher 
police officials, who said to me, ‘‘You are a broad-minded 
woman.’’ (That was his way of saying that he expected 
me to agree with him.) ‘‘You know there’s no use trying 
to reform these women. It’s human nature.’’ Since the 
severest critic of women will not accuse them of being 
naturally polyandrous, it was of course man’s nature to 
which he referred. It must be said for these men that in 
one respect they are unexpectedly just: so far as I could 
judge, they do not feel the contempt for these girls that 
one often hears of men. It would be the last touch of in- 
justice if they did. As it is, a fair-minded woman must 
feel her blood boil to see girls arrested, arraigned, and 
sentenced by men who may not know those particular girls, 
but who have certainly most of them done each his little 
part at some time in his life towards the maintenance of 
their miserable calling. 

Now if these particular men instanced, each a creditable 
representative of his class, believe prostitution to be a 
social necessity, it means that they consider the present 
laws of uncompromising repression to be unenforceable. 
My belief is that any person who understands human 
nature, and who observes the working of these laws, must 
hold the same opinion. At present they are unenforceable. 
Why is it that while women are arrested by hundreds for 
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soliciting on the streets, the same act on the part of a man, 
though stamped as a misdemeanor on the statute books, 
is practically never punished? For two blocks from a 
high-grade Raines Law hotel near where I lived in New 
York, men would every evening station themselves at in- 
tervals on either side of the street, watching and waiting 
for some responsive woman. A decent woman could not 
east an unguarded glance without bringing some fellow 
towards her. Yet in the two years and a half for which 
I worked in the courts of that city I never knew of a man’s 
being even arrested for such an offence. Public opinion 
does not demand it, and, indeed, would be quite out of 
sympathy with such a course on the part of the police. If 
the police were to arrest all the women on the street, close 
up all the houses they frequent, what would be the feeling 
of the patrons of these women—the men who pay the 
money which makes the women themselves and the houses 
worth blackmailing? These men would feel disgust and 
indignation at what they would regard as a quixotic inter- 
ference with nature. Given the double standard of morals, 
and laws which undertake to repress the social evil are 
on the face of it futile. This being the case, is it to be 
wondered at that corruption in the police force follows 
in the trail of vice? If the police believe, as they undoubt- 
edly do, that hundreds of respectable men do not wish to 
have such laws enforced, while at the same time they know 
that by not enforcing them, they themselves will be liable 
to loss of position whenever a wave of reform sweeps over 
the city, it can hardly occasion surprise that they accept 
bribes as a compensation for the risks they run. This is 
not to excuse graft. It is only to remark that, given these 
conditions, graft is almost certain to follow. Practical 
statesmanship must start with human nature as it is, 
and not as we should like to have it. The New York 
Committee of Fifteen remark: ‘‘A law on the statute 
books that cannot be enforced is a whip in the hands of 
the blackmailer. Corruption in the police force can never 
be extirpated until this prolific source of it is stopped.’’ 
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What measures looking toward the restraint of this evil 
is it possible to enforce? The system, frequently advo- 
cated, of placing licensed women and houses under sani- 
tary restrictions, does not, as students of the subject have 
shown, accomplish what it attempts. In cities where regu- 
lation has been or is the method pursued, clandestine pros- 
titution has flourished in spite of it, and the sanitary pre- 
cautions have proved insufficient to be an effective safe- 
guard. Even were this not the case, the moral objections 
to such recognition of vice are unanswerable. Segre- 
gation, another method of dealing with the evil, is no more 
practical. Not only does it fail really to segregate, but 
it makes vice bolder in the districts given over to it, and 
such districts are likely to become dangerous cen- 
ters for crime. If license and segregation are disallowed, 
may not some modification of the existing system make for 
more actual repression than at present, while lessening 
the opportunities for blackmail? Soliciting on the streets, 
practising prostitution in tenement houses, any outward 
disorder or advertisement on the part of brothels, is a 
public nuisance, and should be punished as such. But 
when prostitution goes on in houses given over to that pur- 
pose, houses which commit no overt offense, does not 
practical wisdom advise that it should be left to itself? 
Society being what it is, why should a girl, unless very 
young, be sent to a prison or reformatory simply for being 
a prostitute? The chances are against her reforming. The 
male partners of her sin keep the respect of the world. 
To add a legal penalty to her outcast state is to aggravate 
an injustice. 

With a change in the laws should go preventive work for 
both girls and boys. Measures that increase the comfort | 
and happiness of working girls, will tend to lessen their 
temptation to enter on a dissipated life. Good boarding 
houses, ample opportunities for wholesome recreation, im- 
proved conditions of labor, will make their path of duty 
more attractive. The boys offer a larger and more diffi- 
cult problem. With girls you have a standard of chastity 
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already established. In dealing with boys of whatever 
class you must break down the tradition of self-indulgence. 
You cannot hope to make such progress in one gen- 
eration as to offset the tradition of all the generations 
behind. You can, however, do something to shake their 
unquestioned acceptance of the double standard. I can 
think of no more civilizing influence for boys and young 
men than to stimulate their imagination to put themselves 
in a woman’s place; than to give them a live grasp of the 
heavier price she pays, not only for her own indulgence, 
but for theirs; in short, than to think of a woman with 
something of an unselfish appreciation of her position in 
the world as compared with theirs. To make men thus 
unselfish, women must be sincere, and sometimes courage- 
ous, in letting men see how they really feel about matters 
that bear so closely on their lives,—good women, I mean: 
mothers with their sons, wives with their husbands, even 
sisters with their brothers. Men cannot be expected to 
have a regard for women’s feelings, unless they are made 
aware of what those feelings are. Their imaginations, 
left to themselves, will never enlighten them, because men’s 
experience in life is so different from women’s. The 
chivalry that would withhold a man from helping to drag 
even a fallen woman down farther, he can learn only from 
a good woman’s loyalty to her sex. It is women who must 
make men’s ideals in such matters as this. Education in 
hygiene is well enough. Rightly given, it should have 
an appreciable effect upon the morals of the community. 
But in order to bring about real improvement, the young 
man must feel other motives besides those of prudence. 
He must reflect what the cost is to the woman in the case. 
She pays and he doesn’t, and no amount of money can 
make up for that injustice. The very fact that there is 
a double standard, that his pleasure means some woman’s 
ostracism, would make a man who had a woman’s im- 
aginative sympathy resolve never to take part in so un- 
fair a deal. But men have not women’s imaginative 
sympathy, and will not divine that wild oats mean not only 
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ostracism to the mistress, but disillusionment to the wife. 
Unfortunately, wives only too often nurse the secret bit- 
terness in their hearts, while they try to smile at what they 
call romantic ideals. Women can remove the double 
standard if they wish, first, by being just toward other 
women, and second, by being honest with men. Doubtless 
it is a difficult thing for a good woman to understand a 
bad one, women though they both are. Even long experi- 
ence with erring girls leaves a refined woman still puzzled 
as to how any human being can bring herself to lead such 
a life. As you talk with such girls, you may find yourself 
judging them with charity, liking them personally, seeing 
their pretty attractions, while at the same time you re- 
main bewildered that they can put up with their lot, when 
it gets past the point of their being in love with some par- 
ticular man. It takes more imagination to bridge a gulf 
of refinement than to comprehend even great moral dif- 
ferences. The best women feel such a gulf opening when 
they learn that a man can get pleasure from what is hide- 
ously unesthetic. This feeling, sincerely expressed, is the 
strongest support to the moral reasons for self control 
that a woman can possibly hold out toa man. The double 
standard, with its implication of the social necessity of 
prostitution, reduces the poetry of life to an ignoble 
physical fact. I think that this is the fundamental reason 
why every good woman, high or humble, loathes the so- 
cial evil. 

This is not a matter merely of reforming girls from a 
humble walk in life. It concerns the relation of every wo- 
man with the men she knows best and has the most in- 
fluence over. It does not mean that any woman need 
break through the bounds of delicacy in order to be sin- 
cere. It certainly is no more indelicate to discuss such 
a question seriously with men, than to attend the theatre 
with them to see Camille, for instance, or Mrs. Tanqueray. 
To the thoughtful either of these plays opens up the 
whole subject here discussed—and to the thoughtless it 
ought to be opened up. A man who can see either of those 
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plays without having his ideas of the relation of men and 
women shaken to the depths, needs sincere talk from a 
high-minded woman. Every woman should fear lest her 
silence on this subject be taken as cloaking consent. No 
woman need fear to disturb a man’s complacency by dis- 
closing her repugnance to an unjust social régime. He 
may rally her as unsophisticated, but in his heart he will 
know that she is right. 
Apa Exior SHEFFIELD. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


PuHILosopHicaL Essays. By Bertrand Russell, M.A., F.R.S. 
London: Longmans, Green & Co., 1910. Pp. vi, 185. 


The first three of the essays collected in this volume are on 
ethical subjects. Of the other four, two are criticisms of Prag- 
matism and one of the monistic theory of truth, while the last 
(the only one not published before) gives Mr. Russell’s own 
view as to the nature of truth. I am concerned in this notice 
only with the ethical essays, although the others are perhaps 
better examples of the qualities in which Mr. Russell excels 
as a philosophical writer. No one knows better than he how 
to elicit, by a series of subtle discriminations, the premises used 
by his opponents, and to show the contradictions which they 
involve; and he applies this method to Pragmatism and to 
Mr. Joachim’s ‘coherence’ theory of truth with deadly effect. 
On the constructive side, his present analysis of the difference 
between true and false judgments is a piece of work of the 
greatest interest. 

The first and longest essay is a sketch of the elements of 
ethics. Here his starting-point is the position familiar to read- 
ers of Mr. G. E. Moore’s ‘‘Principia Ethica,’’ that good and 
bad are simple indefinable concepts,—that ‘the good’ can be de- 
scribed (as, e. g., what ought to exist for its own sake), but 
that it cannot be defined or analyzed. To establish this position 
he uses much the same arguments as Mr. Moore did; that is 
to say, he brings forward, with regard to the chief ideas which 
it has been proposed to take as the meaning of the word ‘good,’ 
various considerations to show that the good cannot plausibly 
be identified with any of these ideas; and he also has a general 
argument ‘‘by which we can refute those who propose any 
other idea, such as pleasure, as the actual meaning of good’’ 
(p. 7). I am inclined, though, to doubt whether this argument, 
which resembles that used by Mr. Moore in Section 13 of 
‘‘Principia Ethica,’’ is quite sound. Mr. Moore’s object was 
to show that, if we deny that ‘good’ denotes something 
simple and indefinable, only two alternatives are possible,— 
either the word denotes a complex, about the analysis of which 
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there may be disagreement, or else it means nothing at all; and 
he showed that it does not denote a complex, by pointing out 
that, whatever complex be proposed as the definition of ‘good,’ 
it is always significant to ask whether that complex is itself 
good. Mr. Russell, on the other hand, does not expressly con- 
sider the possibility that ‘good’ may mean some complex. None 
of the proposed definitions of ‘good,’ he says, are really verbal 
definitions like those contained in a dictionary; such definitions 
as that ‘good’ means pleasure or the will of God do not give 
us information about the meaning of a word, but tell us some- 
thing which we feel to be philosophically important; they can 
be seen, in fact, to be ‘‘substantial affirmations concerning the 
things that are good,’’ and, as such, they assume that the mean- 
ing of ‘good’ is already known. Hence we can say a priori that 
no definition of ‘good’ is possible. To this I think it might be 
objected that, unless we already know that good is not a com- 
plex (and then Mr. Russell’s test is unnecessary), we cannot 
be sure that there may not be some definition which is not 
merely a statement of the form ‘everything that is good is also 
so-and-so.’ The point may be illustrated by the problem as to 
the definition of beauty. Mr. Moore, it will be remembered, 
defined the beautiful as ‘‘that of which the contemplation with 
a particular kind of emotion is good,’’—let us say for short 
‘what ought to be admired.’ Now here we have what seems to 
be a ‘substantial affirmation’ about things that are beautiful: 
it seems to be true that everything that is beautiful ought 
to be admired. If, then, Mr. Russell’s argument from the gen- 
eral nature of definitions is sound, we ought to suspect that 
‘what ought to be admired’ is not a real definition of ‘the 
beautiful’; but obviously the truth that everything beautiful 
ought to be admired is no evidence that ‘what ought to be ad- 
mired’ is not also the very meaning of the word ‘beautiful.’ 
He next discusses various consequences of the view that good 
is indefinable. In the first place, whatever is good in itself 
is so independently of anyone’s opinion. Again, the fact that 
such and such things exist, can never throw light on the ques- 
tion what things are good; this is important in connection with 
the grounds sometimes alleged for religious optimism, and also 
as refuting the modern view that what survives in the struggle 
for existence is better than what perishes. From these topics, 
which spring from the question what ‘good’ means, he turns 
Vol. XXI.—No. 4. 32 
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to the other main branch of ethics,—that concerned with human 
conduct. 

In this part of the subject again his position is fundamentally 
the same as Mr. Moore’s. According to Mr. Moore (op. cit., 
p. 147), it is ‘demonstrably certain’ that the answer to every 
question in practical ethics must be a causal generalization: 
it is certain that, besides the judgment that certain effects are 
better in themselves than others, every question about right con- 
duct involves a judgment that these better things are effects,— 
are causally connected with actions. With this doctrine Mr. 
Russell agrees; he agrees that one difference between every right 
and every wrong act consists in the fact that they differ in 
respect of their consequences. And in discussing the manner 
in which the rightness of an act depends on its consequences, 
he is led to distinguish two main senses of the word ‘right.’ (1) 
There is a sense of ‘right’ in which an act is right when, and 
only when, it is that act which, of all the physically possible 
alternatives, will actually produce the greatest balance of good 
on the whole. This act,—the most beneficial act,—is the one 
which, in one sense, we ought always to choose. It might seem 
natural to call this the ‘objectively right’ act, since its rightness 
is preéminently of the sort that does not depend in any way 
on the agent’s opinion: the most beneficial act will produce 
the best results whether the agent knows that it will or not. 
But this is not Mr. Russell’s use of the phrase ‘objectively 
right.’ For (2) he points out that it is difficult, not to say 
impossible, ever to know which one of a set of alternative acts 
will really give the greatest total balance of good. In most 
cases all we can hope to know is that one act will probably give 
better results than any alternative; and it is for this act that 
he reserves the name ‘objectively right.’ The ‘objectively right’ 
act, he decides, is that one among physically possible alternatives 
which, after taking account of all available data, and after a 
suitable amount of deliberation, a man has good reason to ex- 
pect will probably produce the best results. 

But there may be, in addition to the fact that they differ 
in respect of their results, actual or probable, other marks dis- 
tinguishing every right act from every wrong act; and Mr. 
Russell recognizes at least two such marks. (1) He tells us 
that the ‘intuitionist’ theory, according to which the right- 
ness of an act is to be judged not by reference to results, but 
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by the approval of the moral sense, contains part of the truth; 
and part of what he means by this is, I think, that in one sense 
of the word ‘right’ every act is right, irrespective of its results, 
towards which the agent feels a specific emotion. But (2) part 
of what he means, and the part on which he lays most stress, 
is that, besides the sense in which every action is right which 
has the emotional approval of conscience, there is yet another 
sense in which an act may be right irrespective of its results; 
there is a sense in which an act is right, whatever its results, 
and apart from any specific emotion, provided that it is ap- 
proved by conscience in a certain non-emotional way. And this 
sense of right he calls ‘subjective rightness.’ 

These, then, are the four senses of ‘right’ which Mr. Rus- 
sell mentions, and it is obvious that to determine precisely 
their relations to one another is a problem of immense in- 
tricacy. As a matter of fact, he confines himself almost entirely 
to considering the connection between those two of the above 
senses which he holds to be the most important,—namely ob- 
jective and subjective rightness. And the principal point which 
he wishes to make clear about these two senses of ‘right’ is 
this. When a man does what is objectively right, in the sense 
just defined, we say he acts judiciously. But it is possible, it 
would seem, to act injudiciously,—to be mistaken as to what 
is objectively right,—and at the same time to act, in some sense, 
morally, and this sense of ‘right,’—the sense in which an act 
may be ‘moral’ or ‘approved by conscience’ without necessarily 
being objectively right,—is what Mr. Russell’s definition of sub- 
jective rightness is intended precisely to determine. At first 
sight it might seem plausible (since we are not taking the ap- 
proving emotion of conscience as the distinctive mark of moral 
action) to say that an objectively wrong act may be subjectively 
right if the agent thinks it is either objectively right in the 
sense defined, or at any rate right in some good sense. This 
view, however, he rejects, mainly on the ground that in adopt- 
ing it we run some risk of excusing many acts that would com- 
monly be condemned. A selfish man, for instance, when he 
chooses a course of action which is really far from likely to 
prove the most beneficial, may honestly think his action right; 
yet we do not therefore call it moral. Hence Mr. Russell de- 
cides that we must look for the distinctive mark of subjectively 
right or moral acts elsewhere than in the mere fact that the 
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agent judges them to be right, and his final definition is as 
follows: A moral act is one ‘‘which the agent would have 
judged to be right if he had considered the question candidly 
and with due care.’’ But this definition seems highly ambiguous. 
Mr. Russell implies (p. 27) that some unreflecting impulses, 
such as acts of generosity, are moral in this sense; and he does 
not observe that such acts may, if they are subjectively right, 
be of two kinds. We have seen that any act may be right, 
in a sense, which is emotionally approved by conscience; and 
an impulsive act of generosity is usually, if not always, ac- 
eompanied by the agent’s emotional approval. Now, since Mr. 
Russell expressly says (p. 18, note) that the emotion of approval 
is not in question, it follows that, when he implies that some 
unrefiecting generous impulses are subjectively right, he may 
have either or both of two classes of acts in mind. He may 
have in mind (a) an unrefiecting impulse which is accompanied 
by the emotion of approval. Such an act, we must suppose, he 
would hold to be moral in two different senses at once; i. e., 
both in the sense of being emotionally approved by conscience, 
and in his sense of subjectively right. But (b) he may also 
have in mind such unreflecting impulses (if there are any) as 
are unemotional; these acts also might come under his definition. 
It is plain, however, that there is some important moral dif- 
ference between these two classes (a) and (6); and it is plain, 
further, that his definition of subjective rightness also covers 
a third class of acts (c), different both from (a) and from (b), 
and morally differing greatly from (a). This is a class of acts 
which may be described as purely mechanical. We might say 
that a man, who has got into the habit of giving a crossing- 
sweeper a penny every day as he walks to his office, is acting 
morally in a sense which would seem to be that intended by 
Mr. Russell’s definition of subjective rightness; for such an 
act is one which, if the man were to think about it honestly and 
carefully with a view to discovering whether it was right, he 
would very likely decide to be right, although as a matter of fact 
it would probably produce none but the worst results. But (d) 
there still remains a large class of acts to which Mr. Russell’s 
definition seems to apply, and which yet evidently differs in 
various important respects from each of the above three classes,— 
the class, namely, of all those acts which we perform after honest 
and careful deliberation. These acts seem to differ in respect 
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of their moral character so greatly both from any unrefiecting 
impulse and from any purely mechanical act, that it is mis- 
leading to inelude them in the same definition. In short, among 
the differences in the kind of morality belonging to the above 
four classes of acts which Mr. Russell would eall subjectively 
right, there is one, if not more, which it is probably as important 
to define as the difference, which is all that he tries to define, 
between objective and subjective rightness. 

The discussion of right and wrong is followed by a section 
on determinism, in which he shows that determinism does not 
destroy either the distinction of good and bad or the distinction 
of right and wrong, and therefore does not interfere with morals, 
whereas free will does interfere seriously with morals. But I 
have no space to examine this argument, which raises a very 
interesting point about the different senses in which an act is 
possible. Next to it come proofs that none of the forms of 
egoism is valid; and finally Mr. Russell suggests various methods 
to be employed and fallacies to be avoided in considering in- 
trinsic goodness and badness. 

I think it is a pity that at this point he refrains from giving 
any list or classification, such as that attempted by Mr. Moore 
in the last chapter of ‘‘Principia Ethica,’’ of the things that 
are good and bad in themselves. Such a list is unnecessary, 
he thinks, because disagreements about intrinsic value, when 
people really make immediate judgments of value, are very 
rare, most disagreements depending on the prejudices caused 
by false ethical theories. When we have removed the fallacies 
which are the most fertile source of disagreement as to what 
things are good in themselves, not much remains to be done; 
and not only so, but it is not practicable to do more, because, 
when a man does directly judge something to be good, there is 
no means of changing his opinion. No doubt it is true that much 
real agreement is masked by fallacies held consciously or un- 
consciously; but, even so, Mr. Russell is perhaps slightly too 
optimistic in thinking that genuine disagreements in immediate 
judgments of intrinsic value are very rare. For instance, most 
people take pleasure in very different things and wish to think 
good as many of the things they like as they plausibly can; 
and this attitude, which is not usually caused by their holding 
the false theory that pleasure is good in itself, is not likely to 
be altered in any large number of cases by getting them to see 
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that that theory is false. As a corrective of this tendency, which 
most of us have, to overestimate the value of many of the wholes 
into which our own pleasure enters, a careful classification of 
goods made by a philosopher,—especially when he is so acute 
and fairminded a writer as Mr. Russell,—might, one would 
think, be of great use. To some small extent, indeed, this gap 
is filled by the papers called ‘The Free Man’s Worship’ and 
‘The Study of Mathematics,’ which he appends to his outline 
of ethics; for these papers describe in glowing language some 
of the things to which he attaches the very highest value. Among 
these we may particularly notice certain states of mind. Thus 
he gives very high praise to that state of mind in which a man, 
acutely conscious of the badness of the actual world,—of the 
blind forces of nature and the all-conquering might of death,— 
overcomes the powers that be, by adoring, in spite of them, the 
ideals where the mind is at home,—the eternal truths, the 
supreme and austere beauty of mathematics, and the triumphant 
transmutations of reality which art effects. Both in mathe- 
matics and poetry, he says, we get ‘‘the sense of being more than 
man which is the touchstone of the highest excellence.’’ This 
Promethean temper, then, of the soul which ‘‘builds on the 
firm foundation of unyielding despair,’’ seems to Mr. Russell 
very good; but he indicates, as being still better, a temper more 
akin to Stoicism. We must learn the lesson of calm renun- 
ciation: ‘‘to abandon the struggle for private happiness, to 
expel all eagerness of temporary desire, to burn with passion 
for eternal things,—this is emancipation, and this is the free 
man’s worship.’’ 

There is much that is splendid in this gospel of endurance, 
and although most people when they read it will probably judge 
that Mr. Russell is a pessimist, it will not be with any accent 
of reproach. But would the judgment be correct? Although, 
in the absence of information as to what degree of value he 
attaches to goods other than those he has described, it is im- 
possible to be sure, there is yet one feature in what he does 
tell us from which we may perhaps infer that his view would still 
be pessimistic, in a certain sense, even when all the intrinsically 
good contents of the actual world were taken into account. I 
do not mean that he in the least overestimates the badness of 
what exists; nor yet that he would think either that there is 
a balance of bad over good in the world at the present moment, 
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or that there will be such a balance in the long run. All I 
mean is that he evidently thinks some of the things which are 
commonly held to be good much less good than they are com- 
monly thought; and he takes this view for a reason which would 
probably lead him to take a similar view about the other goods 
of the same kind which he does not mention. The goods in 
question are all the good things which actually exist at a given 
moment, and my point is that he has a principle on which he 
puts some of these goods lower in the scale of value than they 
would usually be put, that he would probably apply the same 
principle to the rest of these goods, and that this principle is 
mistaken. The principle he uses seems to be as follows: That 
whatever good thing exists, it is always possible for us to con- 
ceive something much better,—that the ideal is, broadly speak- 
ing, better than the real. Now although this is of course true 
in a sense, Mr. Russell seems not to notice that there is a very 
important sense in which the contrary is true. There is, that 
is to say, a sense in which it is true that nothing is any good 
at all except what exists, so that when we say that such and 
such an ideal thing is good, what we really mean is that 7f it 
existed it would be good. This seems to be only another way 
of pointing out that existence (although of course a thing’s 
existence affords no evidence that it is good) makes an 
enormous difference to the goodness of some wholes: like 
pleasure, it immensely enhances the value of many of the wholes 
into which it enters, although it has no value in itself. My 
suggestion is that Mr. Russell’s neglect of this fact is perhaps 
due to his preoccupation with the fact that we can always con- 
ceive something which, in a sense, is better than anything that 
exists; and that it may be partly because of this oversight that 
he tends to value states of mind highly in proportion as they 
escape from the bondage of reality and soar free from ‘‘this 
petty planet on which our bodies impotently crawl.’’ I do not 
deny that it is good to contemplate eternal truths or the ideal 
creations of art; all I doubt is whether this is as superior to 
the contemplation of real things as Mr. Russell suggests. Merely 
because it is real, to attend to a real thing may be as good as to 
attend to a much better ideal thing. The ideal may be imperish- 
able; but the actual, though subject to change and decay, has the 
privilege of existing. 

Rye, England. SypNEy WATERLOW. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY AND PsycHOLOGY OF PIETRO POMPONAZZI. 
Andrew Halliday Douglas. Edited by Charles Douglas and 
R. P. Hardie. Cambridge University Press, 1910. Pp. x, 318. 


In reading a work like the present volume, which its author 
did not live to see through the press, a fair-minded critic has 
always to keep before him the fact that the book has not re- 
ceived the final revision which would have befallen it in the 
ordinary course of things. It should be understood, therefore, 
that in commenting on certain points where I seem to find omis- 
sion or misconception, I do so always with a sense that it is 
possible that the printed page does not represent what would 
have been the final and deliberate opinion of Professor Douglas 
if he had issued his book himself. At the same time, no blame 
ean possibly attach to the editors for the appearance of any 
statements or interpretations which more careful consideration 
would pronounce erroneous, since, as appears from their pre- 
fatory note, the work came into their hands all but complete, 
little remaining to be supplied except the translation of citations 
designed to find a place in the text. Had the manuscript been 
subjected to them for eriticism before publication, I make little 
doubt that they would have suggested to the author the ad- 
visability of reconsidering some of his views; in the actual cir- 
eumstances they had, of course, no option but to present them 
as they found them. 

The editorial work has in general been most admirably car- 
ried out. It is a great merit in a work dealing with an author 
so little studied even by professional historians of philosophy, 
that the apparatus of quotations is remarkably full, so full, 
indeed, that even students living remote from great libraries are 
put in a fair position to judge of the worth of Pomponazzi’s 
interpretation of his great master Aristotle from his own words. 
The care with which the very numerous quotations have been 
printed reflects very great credit both on the editors and on the 
management of the Cambridge Press. I have, in fact, noted only 
one certain misprint, and one probable one. In the long pas- 
sage cited on page 130, tum sensititum vegetatitum is, of course, 
unmeaning, and should be tam (or cum) sensitivarum quam (or 
tum) vegetativarum. In the sentence quoted twice on pages 191 
and 193, st species non remaneret in intellectu hominis docte 
(2) non esset rememoratio, the query mark of the author (or 
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editors) is more than justified. The sense required by the con- 
text is clearly that ‘‘a sleeper retains the species intellegibilis 
(of a thing with which he has previously been acquainted), and 
yet has not intelligence of it; for if the species did not persist 
in the sleeper’s understanding, recollection would not be pos- 
sible (as we know that it is).’’ For docti we thus require to read 
dormientis; the source of the error may ultimately lie in a con- 
tracted writing, such as doriétis. There is one amusing in- 
stance of a more serious mistake due to the same cause, failure 
to expand a contraction rightly, on page 46. In the quotations 
there given from St. Thomas we have six examples of the oc- 
eurrence as a ‘logical example’ of a name which is written 
Sortes, and means any individual man whom we may select as 
the subject of an illustrative proposition (like the Duke of 
Wellington in Mill’s famous chapter about the syllogism. By 
the way, it were much to be wished that the compilers of hand- 
books would discover that the whole point of Mill’s example 
lay in the fact that the Duke was alive when the chapter was 
written, and that the foree of his argument is lost in repro- 
duction unless we substitute the name of one of our own living 
contemporaries). The author explains that Sortes is a ‘John Doe’ 
or ‘Richard Roe’ of scholastic discussion, which is true so far 
as it goes, but is not the whole truth. The real fact is that 
Sortes is a mere contraction of the name Socrates which the 
schoolmen borrowed from Aristotle as the standing ‘logical ex- 
ample ;’ the contraction may be found on almost any page of 
the fifteenth century black-letter text of scholastic logical works, 
and, I suppose, also in the manuscript of the period. 

Turning to the contents of Professor Douglas’s study, it may 
be said generally that the first three chapters, which deal with 
the relation of Pomponazzi as an expositor of Aristotle to the 
rival schools of the Alexandrists, Averroists, and Thomists, make 
no claim to do more than report at second hand the conelusions 
of earlier workers in the same field, while the elaborate study 
of Pomponazzi’s Psychology, Theory of Knowledge, and Ethics 
is a piece of valuable original work. It is a pity, I think, that 
Professor Douglas should have been content to rely so com- 
pletely on earlier work in his first three chapters, since to most 
students the history of the interpretation of Aristotle will prob- 
ably be more interesting than the theories of Pomponazzi, which, 
I confess, I do not myself find so striking as Professor Douglas 
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does. I cannot but feel that the purely naturalistic interpre- 
tation of Aristotle’s doctrine of the soul championed by Pom- 
ponazzi arrives at consistency by shutting its eyes to the most 
fundamental features of the Aristotelian Ethics, and that, in 
spite of all that is unhistorical in form of expression, the 
Thomist theory comes infinitely nearer to the common master 
on the points which are of central importance. This comes out 
especially in connection with the orthodox Thomist doctrine of 
the ‘separable intellect’ as a constituent of the human soul. 
It is quite true, as Pomponazzi and Professor Douglas hold, 
that the existence of such an imperishable and ‘separable’ fac- 
tor in the soul is quite inconsistent with the naturalistic treat- 
ment of the facts of mental life which is dominant throughout 
most of Aristotle’s psychological work, and that, on the as- 
sumption that Aristotle’s doctrine is self-consistent, Pomponazzi 
was right in deducing from the famous definition of yoy the 
non-existence of the ‘separable’ intellect, and the denial of human 
immortality. Thomism, in spite of its professed allegiance to 
the text of Aristotle, is, as Professor Douglas says, in effect a 
reassertion of the Platonic theories. What he forgets is that 
there is a fundamental inconsistency which runs right through 
the Metaphysics and Ethics, as well as the Psychology of Aris- 
totle. The Platonic views are regularly denied with considerable 
acrimony in the premises, but as regularly reappear from no 
one knows where in the conclusions. The contradiction be- 
tween the vwoi¢ ywpicric Of the famous chapter in the third book 
of the ‘de Anima’ and the rest of the work is no greater than 
the discrepancy in the ‘Metaphysics’ between the vicious at- 
tacks on the Platonic elé, and their reappearance in the form 
of the intelligences which are all form and évépyea at the heart 
of the Theology of Metaphysics a. And we need to remember 
that the ‘separable intellect’ not only meets us in the famous 
chapter of the de Anima, but is involved in the whole scheme 
of the Aristotelian Ethics. In the usual puzzling way, we 
are told in Ethics A that ‘happiness’ means the life in which 
we discharge the special ‘work’ of man as man, and this is 
identified, exactly as it was afterwards by Pomponazzi, with the 
‘practical’ or ‘political’ life, a life in which neither God, who 
has no ‘lower’ nature, nor the beasts, who are all ‘lower’ nature 
ean share. But, at the end of the work, the ‘separable’ intellect 
comes on the scene, and we find that the highest blessedness 
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does not lie in the ‘practical’ life at all, but in @ewpia, that Gewpia 
is not the peculiar ‘work of man’ at all, but a work in which 
man shares with God, and that, strictly speaking, so far as we 
live the life of @ewpia it is not we, as men, who do so, but ‘the 
divine which is in us.’ All this disappears completely from 
the conception of human good worked out by Pomponazzi, and 
sympathetically reproduced by Professor Douglas. It is true 
enough to say that the whole theory is inconsistent with the tone 
which Aristotle adopts when he is trying to exhibit himself as 
superior to the dreams of Plato, and is just Plato’s thought of 
the end of life as ‘becoming like to God’ restated, but it is 
equally true that it is Aristotle and not another who is re- 
sponsible for the inconsistency. Pomponazzi’s desire for a con- 
sistent Aristotle leads him, in fact, into formal contradiction of 
his master. He reproaches those who cherish the hope of im- 
mortality with refusing to be content with such a god as befits 
man and aspiring after the state of gods. But it is Aristotle 
himself who says that we should not listen to the voices which 
bid us to ‘‘think thoughts consistent with man’s estate,’’ but 
should rather strive with all our might to put on immortality. 
And there are few, I take it, of those who have really learned 
the lesson of Greek philosophy, who will not share my feeling 
that, in spite of all differences of shading, it is St. Thomas and 
not the naturalistic interpreters who has seized with sound in- 
sight the most precious truth in the Platonic-Aristotelian 
theory of the moral end. The last thing philosophy should 
lend itself to is that lowering of the pitch of the moral life 
which inevitably follows an attempt to get rid of the sense of 
the infinite value of individual personality. This, and no mere 
‘false abstraction’ (‘abstraction’ is as much Professor Douglas’s 
bugbear as finitude is that of some other thinkers), is really at 
stake in the dispute over the imperishable ‘separable intelligence. ’ 

Incidentally, I may call attention to a curious error which 
seems to show not only that Professor Douglas’s knowledge of 
St. Thomas was not very profound, but also that, like many 
other divines, he was not always clear about the cardinal doc- 
trines of his own faith. We are told on page 79 that Pom- 
ponazzi affirmed, whereas St. Thomas denied, that ‘‘relation 
to the body is essential to the existence of the soul.’’ Now 
St. Thomas did not forget, as Professor Douglas seems to do, 
that belief in the resurrection of the body is de fide in the Chris- 
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tian Church, and he actually makes the proposition that relation 
to the body is of the essentia of the soul, his main philosophical 
argument against objectors to the dogma of resurrection. Thus, 
in the Summa contra Gentiles (IV, 79), we read: Anima 
corpori naturaliter unitur, est enim secundum suam essentiam 
corporis forma; est igitur contra naturam anime absque corpore 
esse, and there is much more to the same effect in II, 83, 84, 
of the same work. It is true that we constantly find divines 
of our own time confusing the Platonic conception of the im- 
mortality of the disembodied soul with the Christian belief in 
the redemption of the body and the resurrection of the whole 
man to everlasting life, but the confusion is not one which was 
eurrent among scholastic theologians, and should be impossible 
to a modern divine who remembers the familiar formula which 
ends “‘preserve thy body and soul unto everlasting life.’’ 

I have said so much on these points that I have no further 
space left except to recommend this book very warmly to all 
readers who wish to get real insight into the nature of that 
revived interest in Aristotelianism which, side by side with the 
better-known Florentine rebirth of Neo-Platonism, prepared the 
way for the coming of Modern Philosophy in the latter half 
of the fifteenth century and the beginning of the sixteenth. 

P. S—lI could wish that the excellent practice of accurate 
transliteration of Oriental names had been a little more rigidly 
adhered to. ‘‘Avicebron’’ should surely fare as well in this 
respect as Avicenna and Averroes, and the great Caliph Al- 
Ma’min is hardly recognizable under the disguise of ‘‘Mah- 
mound’’ (p. 30). ’ 

A. E. TayYuor. 


St. Andrews, N. B. 


L’INDIVIDUALISMO NELLE DOTTRINE MORALI DEL SECOLO XIx. Di 
Giovanni Vidari. (Opera premiata dalle Reale Accademia di 
seienze moralie politiche di Napoli.) Milano: Ulrico Hoepli, 
1909. Pp. xx, 400. 


For extensive and masterly learning, combined with an un- 
common power of subtle analysis, this essay must have amply 
deserved the prize for which it was composed. The author’s 
own ethical point of view is indicated in the last chapter (pp. 
324-388), where he gives a general estimate of the doctrines re- 
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viewed in the course of the work, and endeavors to extract from 
the very diverse phases of individualism which they exhibit, some 
common element or message which deserves to be incorporated 
in a complete moral philosophy. Here and there he seems to 
employ a kind of Hegelian dialectic, exhibiting doctrines as de- 
veloping into their own opposites, and demanding a higher syn- 
thesis; but this method is not applied with much rigor, nor, so 
far as I can judge, with any convincing success. Still, the 
method may have helped the author more than it is likely to 
help his readers in penetrating sympathetically to the essential 
and central characters of a great variety of doctrines and ten- 
dencies, all of which he presents with judicial fairness and with 
the generous enthusiasm of a philosophic mind. The comparative 
critical study of so many thinkers,—French, German, and Eng- 
lish, Seandinavia being represented by Kierkegaard and Ibsen, 
Russia by Tolstoy and Kropotkin, Italy being wholly unrepre- 
sented,—has suggested to the author many fine and valuable 
features of resemblance and difference, and his expositions can 
hardly fail to present to the systematic student of the thinkers 
of the nineteenth century many new points of view. An English 
reader, for example, nourished on the current antagonism to 
hedonism in general, and to Mill and Spencer in particular, 
might learn much from the luminous exposition here given of 
the various elements in the thought of these two thinkers, 
with their sources and tendencies. Three main species of in- 
dividualistic thought are distinguished, which, subject to a few 
exceptions, are each assigned to different countries: Rationalis- 
tic Individualism, represented chiefly by French thinkers; Sen- 
sationistic Individualism, by English thinkers; and Instinctivis- 
tie Individualism, by German and Russian thinkers. This dis- 
tribution of the respective varieties of individualism, the author 
seeks to connect with differences in the national characters of 
the various peoples. He refrains however from straining his 
conception of national characters, and even a reader who finds 
this description of the ‘psyche’ of the European nations super- 
ficial or, in the case of the French people, bewildering, need 
be in no fear that ‘national character’ will at any point be 
abused by the author for the purpose of sham explanation. No 
objection will, I think, be taken by one who has read the book, 
to the inclusion of any of the writers ranked as individualists, 
surprising as might appear, at a first view, the grouping of 
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Nietzsche and Tolstoy as Individualists of Instinct. But good 
reasons could be given for the inclusion of many important 
writers and movements which the writer has not included. The 
merit which he claims as common to all the thinkers classed as 
individualistic is that they have insisted on the personal aspect 
of morals: more particularly that they have recognized that 
the moral motive force is individual. This, he contends, is con- 
sistent with maintaining that the moral end is social or supra- 
individual. Further, he argues forcibly that the individual con- 
science can find no content and no opportunity for its exercise 
apart from social organization and unity. 

The appreciation of historic forces is inadequate, though by 
no means absent. The author is well equipped for the task of 
writing the history of ethical thought and for the valuation of 
the social and intellectual forces at work in our own time. 

W. J. Roperts. 

University College, Cardiff, Wales. 


SocioLoGy AND MopErN SocraL Prosptems. By Charles A. EIll- 
wood, Ph.D., Professor of Sociology, University of Missouri. 
New York: American Book Company, 1910. Pp. 331. 


The reader must not expect to find in this book what its title 
might suggest, an outline of modern sociological principles. The 
author hastens to disavow in the preface any attempt ‘‘to give a 
systematic presentation of theory.’’ He goes further to explain 
that he has left the student ‘‘to work out his own system of 
theory.’ The optimism of this plan is emphasized by the state- 
ment that the book is for use ‘‘where but a short time can be 
given to the subject’’ and is ‘‘especially suited for use in Uni- 
versity Extension Courses and in Teachers’ Reading Circles.’’ 

This sociology, with most of the sociology left out, consists 
of comprehensible discussions of the family and of a miscel- 
laneous group of ‘social problems,’ the doctrine of population, 
immigration, the negro, the city, pauperism, crime, political so- 
cialism, and some aspects of education. The five chapters deal- 
ing with the family form the most nearly integrated portion 
of the book, and there is a slight suggestion of an intention of 
treating all the succeeding topics in relation to this central theme. 
The family ideal presented is not radical or iconoclastic; it is 
old-fashioned monogamy refined by the new democratic spirit, 
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the parents united by affection, and the children growing into 
comradeship rather than ruled by paternal authority. The treat- 
ment of each and all of these topics is suggestive, fair-minded, 
tolerant, and hopeful. The author acknowledges his obligations 
to three of his former teachers, Professors Small, Henderson, and 
Willcox, ‘‘directly or indirectly for much of the substance of 
the book.’’ 
FRANK A. FETTer. 
Cornell University. 


MONTAIGNE AND SHAKESPEARE AND OTHER EsSAysS ON COGNATE 
Questions. By John M. Robertson, M.P. London: A. & C. 
Black, 1909. Pp. vii, 358. 


The object of this collection of essays is not merely to prove 
that Shakespeare borrowed extensively from Montaigne, but that 
the influence of Montaigne is ‘‘of that high sort in which he 
that takes becomes co-thinker with him that gives.’’ The author 
is overeoncerned perhaps to find analogies for commonplaces, 
such as the idea of ‘‘the country from whose bourne no traveller 
returns,’’ and lays too little stress to the tags and methods of 
expression which are common to contemporary writers, though 
he frankly anticipates such a criticism in his introduction. How- 
ever, Mr. Robertson has shown conclusively that sentiments and 
expressions, which posterity must regard as platitudes, have that 
elusive simplicity which requires a genius for their first con- 
ception. The very fact that they have passed into the common 
stock of human thought and speech is proof positive of their 
inspiration. Mr. Robertson’s essays are, above all things, reason- 
able, and he declares himself emancipated from the abstract 
esthetics of such writers as Coleridge, Schlegel, Knight, and 
even Swinburne, being content to prove that, after all, Shakes- 
peare’s materials belonged to the sixteenth and the preceding 
centuries. Poets should be judged, not by abstract esthetic 
standards, the success of which reflects credit on the critic him- 
self rather than on the poet, but by the measure of their ability 
to deal with the materials nearest at hand. Mr. Robertson, by 
implication rather than by definite statements, has pressed for- 
ward this view throughout the book, and has given the study of 
Shakespeare a new interest, delivering it from a class of critics 
whose methods recall the schoolmen. He is certainly no idolater, 
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and the ordinary reader who prefers sound reasoning to the 
esoteric sententiousness of the other school, will find that this 
book creates a new Shakespeare, or rather, resurrects him from 
the grave which his critics have dug. 
W. J. GRUFFYpp. 
University College, Cardiff, Wales. 


THE INTERMEDIATE SEx. A Stupy or SOME TRANSITIONAL TYPES 
OF MEN AND WomEN. By Edward Carpenter. Second 
Edition. London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co., Ltd., 1909. 


Pp. 175. 


There is in nature a great variety in the degree of sex dif- 
ferentiation,—hermaphroditism is common, and there are well- 
known cases in which an animal changes its sex in the course 
of its life. There is also great variety in the degree of dimorph- 
ism between males and females, from nil in sea-urchins to a 
maximum in the contrast between peacock and peahen, or be- 
tween stag and hind. And, again, there are cases where perfect 
maleness is normally associated with the expression of characters 
which are usually regarded as feminine, and vice versa. Thus 
the male of the red-necked Phalarope is a perfect male, but 
very feminine in many ways; his mate is a perfect female, 
but very masculine in many ways. These facts are very sug- 
gestive and lend support to the view which is prominent in 
the book before us that it is not easy to find a sharp cleavage 
between all that is masculine, on the one side, and all that is 
feminine, on the other. Mr. Carpenter has made a study of 
some transitional types of men and women. He shows that 
there are many different degrees of feminine men and masculine 
women, and that a strong attraction between those of similar 
sex is not inconsistent with a high degree of intelligence and 
fine feeling. It does not necessarily imply sensual excess, and 
though it may sink to bestiality, so may a respectable marriage. 
A strong fondness between those of similar sex is a variety of the 
normal sex-attraction, but it is not necessarily morbid. Nature 
has given a verdict of approval on the normal sex-attraction, 
which is responsible for much misery as well as of the highest 
happiness, but it is not to be expected that the race has ceased 
evolving in this respect, and it is a great assumption that the 
intermediate types discussed in this book are wholly undesir- 
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ables. We mean in respect of their peculiarity, of course, for 
it is well known that some have been geniuses. It seems likely 
that an artificial morbidity is sometimes induced through lack 
of scientific knowledge and by the intolerance of impure minds. 
Mr. Carpenter pleads for a better-informed and broader con- 
sideration of these transitional types,—which he shows a tendency 
to idealize.—and every one must admit that the day of ignorant, 
wholesale branding of every departure from type is over. For 
our part, however, we must state two convictions which have 
not been reached hastily: (1) That just as spaeing a pullet re- 
sults in an unpleasant sort of hen, with many characters and 
habits of a cock, so there is some reason to suspect unwholesome- 
ness (in the broad sense) in the constitution of the intermediate 
types in mankind: and (2) that the probable line of progress 
in the differentiation of man and woman is that which makes 
the most of the deeply rooted and old-established fundamental 


constitutional differences between them. 
J. ArTHUR THOMPSON. 





Aberdeen. 
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